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BATTLESHIP 


The First American-Bred, American-Owned Grand National 
Winner, with |7-Year-Old Bruce Hobbs Up. 
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DON LEON 


Chestnut, 1928, by Lee O. Cotner—Water 
Willow, by Rapid Water 


“FASTEST HORSE OF HIS TIME” 


Winner of 20 races and Stakes and $61,665 

Grandson of HIGH TIME and very like 
him in conformation. Celebrated for his 
extreme speed, courage, beauty, and 
SOUNDNESS. 

His first 2-year-olds (1937) were re- 
markable for their speed and absolute 
soundness. Among them were the stakes 
winner of five races Donna Leona, and the 
good colt, Don Lopez. His yearlings and 
weanlings are so outstandingly good that 
they have claimed the admiration of all 
who have seen them. Ask the man who 
owns one. Better still, come and see them. 

If you are sick of cripples and want a 
quick return on your investment breed to 
Don Leon the coming young sire of the 
Domino line. 


FEE $250 


Return for One Year 


R. W. COLLINS, Owner 
ELMHURST STUD 


Bruce G. Collins, Mgr. Winchester Road, 
Phone County 8358-X Lexington, Ky. 


ROMAN SOLDIER 


Black, 1932, by *Cohort—Miamba, by 

*Light Brigade 
Roman Soldier was an outst ng race horse 
He won 20 of 40 races at tw nree, and four 
He was six times second, five times third, and 
earned a total of $91,935 during his three seasons 
of racing. Roman Soldier won the Texas and 
Detroit Derbys, Hialeah Inaugural and Bahama 
Handicaps at three, Rockingham Decoration 
Day, Granite State, Havre de Grace, Wash 
igton, Bryan and O'Hara, and Riggs Han- 
dicaps at four. At two he was second in Bel 
knap and Maplewood Handicaps. At three he 
was second to Omaha in the Kentucky Derby, 
second to Sun Portland in Illinois Derby, third 
to Black Helen and Mantagna in Florida Derby. 
Roman Soldier was also third in the Brooklyn 
and Laurel Handicaps at four. He raced well 
over all kinds of tracks, and was the country’s 
best handicap horse at the end of 1936 


$200 for live colt $100 for live filly 


Season due if mare is sold or leaves state 
before foaling 


Book Full 


HORACE N. DAVIS 


Old Frankfort Pike Lexington, Ky. 


sam BOLD 


VENTURE 


$1,000 
Return 


Chestnut, 1933, by *St. Germans—Possible, by Ultimus 


UNBEATEN AS A 3-YEAR-OLD 
WINNER OF KENTUCKY DERBY AND PREAKNESS 


Bold Venture started 11 times at two and three, won six races, was twice second, and 
earned $68,300. He was the winner of three of eight starts at two and was unbeaten in 
three races as a 3-year-old. Bold Venture was second to *Delphinium in his first start at 
two, won his second race. He fell on the way to the post for his third start and was 
unplaced. In the Arlington Futurity he lost his rider, was remounted, ran away and was 


not persevered with. Bold Venture won his 
I 


Granville and others in the first, Grand 


two starts in allowance races, beating 


Slam and others in the second. He was unplaced 


in the Hopeful after being in close quarters during the race. The Arlington Futurity was 


the only race in which Bold Venture started at 


two and was not favorite. At three he 


won the Kentucky Derby (beating Brevity, Indian Broom, Coldstream, etec., in 2:03°5), 
Preakness beating Granville, Jean Bart, Hollyrood, etc.), and one overnight race. An injury 


forced his retirement. 


Bold Venture is the highest class American-bred horse of the successful Isonomy line at stud. His 
dam Possible, by Ultimus. won at two, three, and four, and has produced four other named foals in- 
cluding three winners. The second dam Lida Flush also produced the winners Cock 0’ the Roost (28 
wins up to seven), Last Girl (in four seasons), Coue (at two and four), Aviette (and producer), and 
Brown Chief. These are all her foals. Lida Flush is half-sister to Claude, winner California, Tennessee 
St. Louis, Fort Erie Derbys, King Edward Gold Cup, Toronto Cup. Woodstock Plate. Frontier Handi 
cap, second in American Derby, etc. The third dam also produced Claudia (dam of stakes winner 
Prince of Como), etc. The fifth dam is Luella, dam of Danube and Deceitful and half-sister to Tenerine, etc 

Bold Venture entered the stud in 1937, and proved himself very sure with his mares 

The physical condition of any mare coming to this stallion is subject to our approvai. 
Return is for one year, or money refunded at option of owner of stallion. Fees due and 
payable July 1, 1938. 

(Property of Morton L. Schwartz) 


Standing at 
MEREWORTH FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 


Address 
ADOLPHE PONS 
1l West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Address 
DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
Mereworth Farm 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Mereworth Farm | 


Burning Blaze 


e Chestnut, 1929, by Big Blaze—Mexican Tea, 
| Stallions | by Tea Caddy 
| Burning Blaze won six races and $84,325 
a ao at two, including Post and Paddock, Rich- 
ard Johnson Stakes, Eastern Shore Handi- 
cap. He won his only start at three, a prep 
1938 SEASON for the Kentucky Derby for which he was 
favorite. In that race Burning Blaze suf- 
fered a cut tendon, was retired. 


Burning Blaze had three registered foals 
to reach racing age prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 

| They include the stakes winner Burning 

| Star, the winner Aglow, and Shandon Queen, 
D i Dp LAY which started but a few times at two. Burn- 

ing Star was one of the best 3-year-olds | 


Bay, 1928, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, of 1937. He won the Travers Stakes, Sar- 
b | anac, Maryland Handicaps, and three other | 
| y Nassovian 


races. Burning Star carried top weight of 
117 pounds to beat Forty Winks, Rex Flag, 


Fee $750 With Return | Prairie Dog, etc., in the Saranac Handicap, 
Four Seasons Available won the Travers by four lengths from Up 
and Doing, Matey, etc., and won the Mary- 


winning $256,526 at all distances. Discovery Bottle Cap, Eagle Pass, etc. In the Riggs 
i : Handicap he was beaten a neck by Sea- 
was one of his first crop of foals. He is 


| 
| 
Display was the “iron horse” of his day, | land Handicap by four lengths from Dellor, 
| 
| biscuit in new track record time of 1:57%6 


also the sire of many other good winners, | for the 1 3-16 miles (beating *Caballero II, 
| including Fast Stride, Parade Girl, Winter | _ Aneroid, Unfailing, Firethorn, etc.). Burn- 
| Sport, Sablin, Supply House, Sobriety, etc. | ing Star also was second to Eagle Pass in 


Havre de Grace Handicap (beating Fair 
Knightess, Calumet Dick, etc.), second to 

Rex Flag in Kenner Stakes, second to Dawn 
| Play in American Derby (beating Dellor, 


* Case Ace, Eagle Pass, etc.), third in Wash- 

SWI FT AN D SU RE | ington Handicap to War Admiral and Heel- 

i — fly, and third in Classic to Flying Scot and 

Bay, 1928, by Swynterd—Geed and Gay, | Eagle Pass. Burning Star was fourth in 
by Bayardo 


Potomac Handicap after being knocked 
back then closing a big gap. In two years 


Sire of six 2-year-old winners in 1937. 


Fee $300 With Return | of racing Burning Star has been unplaced 
only six times in 25 starts and has earned 

A high-class stakes horse in England. $42,175. 
Swynford also sired Blandford, a phenome- FEE $500 BOOK FULL 


nal sire in England, and *St. Germans (sire | MARES NOW BEING BOOKED FOR 1939 


of Twenty Grand, Bold Venture, etc.). 


_ *Swift and Sure has sired the stakes win- | 
| ners Swivel, Projectile, Swift and True, Air 


| Pilot, Snaplock, Brave and Bold, Swiftsport, Bay, 1921, by *Sun Briar—Private Flag, 


+ Bonanza, Avenal, Eastport, etc. Sire of 12 by Hamburg 
| winning 2-year-olds in 1936. Sun Flag won at two, three, and five, and 
| | earned $33,575, including Travers, Pimlico Serials 
| The physical condition of any mare com- Nos. 2 and 3, Pimlico Juvenile Handicap, second 


| in Saratoga Special, etc. He has sired the stakes 
ing to a stallion is subject to our approval. winners Repentance, Sunny Lassie, Helianthus, 


Return privilege for one year, or money Flagstone, Glorify, Bright Light, Lemont, Weston, 
refunded at option of owner of stallion. and many other good winners. — ~~ 
the winners of 114 races and $94,935 to rank 19t 
Fees due and payable July 1, 1938. on the 1937 sire list. 
FEE $200 
APPLY TO 


One Year Return For Both Stallions. 
Satisfactory Veterinary Certificate Re- 
quired. Fees due July 1, 1938. 


ADOLPHE PONS 


11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. SHANDON FARM 
DR. R. H. BARDWELL (P. A. and R. J. Nash) 
J. J. Greely, Jr. Lexington 


Mereworth Farm, Lexington, Ky. | Manager Kentucky 
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THE BLOOD-HORS: 


Almahurst Farm 


(Henry H. Knight) 
Harrodsburg Pike Lexington, Ky. 


Fee $300 LADYSMAN Book Full 


Ch., 1930, by POMPEY—LADY BELLE, 
by *Polymelian 


Ladysman won eight races and $134,260, com- 
peting against the best horses of his day, at dis- 
tances from six furlongs to 11, miles, carrying 
high weights. He won Arlington Futurity. 
United States Hotel, Hopeful, Grand Union Hotel 
Stakes, Suburban Handicap, was second in Fu- 
turity, Preakness, Santa Anita Handicap, Sara- 
toga Special Stakes, and third in Metropolitan, 
Stars and Stripes, and San Juan Capistrano 
Handicaps. 


Fee $300 SUN TEDDY Book Full 


Ch., 1933, by *TEDDY—SUNMELIA, 
by *Sun Briar 


Sun Teddy had a successful racing career. In- 
cluding three starts at four in 1937, he won eight 
of 18 races, was four times second, twice third, 
and earned $24,000. He won Arlington and Sara- 
nac Handicaps, was second in Travers (to Gran- 
ville in photographic finish), third in Hopeful. 


Fee due at time of service. Refund will be made 
mare not in foal on October 1, 1938. 
Return if mare fails to have live foal. 


Address applications to 


MARVIN CHILDS 


Nicholasville (Manager) 


Kentucky 


SIR ANDREW 


Brown, 1928 


ah: *Teddy by Ajax 
Plucky Liege by Spearmint 


~mvitata Rock View by *Rock Sand 
(Gravitate ~~ *Lady Carnot by Radium 
No. 2 family. 
Fee $300 Approved 
Return Mares 


16 winners to Dec. 4, 1937, from first 
two crops. 


Sir Andrew won Newmarket Stakes in England 
(11, miles, defeating Link Boy, Goyescas, etc.), 
Prince of Wales’ Stakes (about 15g miles, carry- 
ing top weight, defeating Creme Brulee, Armag- 
nac, etc.), second in March Stakes, third to Sand- 
wich and Orpen in the St. Leger. At two he 
won Scarborough Stakes, second in Coventry 
Stakes (to Lemnarchus), Second July Stakes (to 
Four Course). His dam is half-sister to Aga 
Khan and grandam of Granville and dam of three 
winners. Sir Andrew is sire of the 1937 2-year- 
old winners Joe D., Exhilaration, Yes Siree (sec- 
ond to Bigey in Hialeah Park Nursery Stakes 
No. 1), Rhett, Tab Me, and Highminded. 


Standing at 


DOUBLE H RANCH 


(H. P. Russell) 


P. O. Drawer T.T. Carmel, Calif. 


BLENHEIM 


John o’ Gaunt { Isinglass 


Grand Duchess 


WINNER OF $45,450 

As a 3-year-old Blenheim was second to Twenty 
Grand in the Dwyer Stakes, first in the Senator 
Cavanaugh Handicap. As a 4-year-old he was 
first in the Broomstick Handicap, Brooklyn Han- 
dicap, Brookdale Handicap, Empire City Handi- 
cap, Aqueduct Handicap, Edgemere Handicap, 
and won the Whitney Gold Cup beating Mate. 
Blenheim ran second twice in the Jockey Club 
Cup to Twenty Grand and to Gusto. Blenheim is 
a distance horse both from breeding and race 
record, and through *Light Brigade comes from 
a great line of jumpers. 


Private Contract 


Standing at 
ROCKBURN FARM 


Address 
HUBERT PHIPPS 


Rectorton Virginia 


Warrenton Vi: ginia 


Swynford_-- {@, La Fleche 
Canterbury 
- li 
Thi Gallinule 
) Black Cherry. 
= *Light j Picton Orvieto 
=| 05 Brigade--- ) Bridge of 
28 Hampton____. Lord Clifden 
& SGadfly____-_ § Merry Lady Langden 


MATE 


(Property of A. C. Bostwick) 
Chestnut, 1928, 


by PRINCE PAL—KILLASHANDRA, by 
*Ambassador IV 


Winner of $58,650 at two. 
Winner of $214,775 at three. 
Stakes Winner in England. 


Book filled for 1936 and 1937. Mate’s first 
crop of foals are now yearlings. They are 
good lookers. 


$500 For Live Foal 


Mares to be Approved 


JOHN W. MARR 
Clarkland Box315 Lexington, Ky. 
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Volume XXIX 


The Law's Long Arm 


AST week Federal agents got around to 

charging 68 individuals in New York City 
with using the mails to defraud. The Federal 
men said the defrauding had been going on 18 
years a moderately good example of under- 
statement. The persons arrested were profes- 
sional tipsters selling racing selections to suckers 
who could make better selections themselves. 

This sudden swoop of the Federal agents may 
arouse some hope that one of the worst rackets 
permitted by the much-permitting American 
democracy is about to be brought to a halt. We 
doubt if such a hope is justified. The charges 
brought are based on the Federal law which 
forbids using the mails to defraud. Most of the 
defrauding done by the tipsters is accomplished 
with the aid of the two great telegraph com- 
panies and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and, singularly enough, it seems 
to be quite all right to carry on fraudulent busi- 
ness through these agencies. 

The tipsters must be slipping if they have been 
using the mails, for the telegraph and telephone 
are much more effective in carrying on their 
racket. The Adelman family has become wealthy 
through its touting business, which has more 
heads than the Hydra, more gall than a gall 
bladder, and more thieves than Sing Sing. For 
years the Adelmans have gone undisturbed while 
hundreds of thousands of complaints were filed 
with the Department of Justice at Washington. 
In New York City alone tipsters have been col- 
lecting from four to five million dollars a year 
from suckers through Western Union and Postal. 

For many years the fleeced sheep have regis- 
tered complaints with authorities who did nothing. 
Now at last there is an administration in New 
York City which is not disposed to give to 
racketeers the protection and partnership that 
criminals have come to expect from politicians, 
and the local police actually cooperated with 
Federal agents in last week's raiding. In connec- 
tion with news stories of the raids it was hinted 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
al 


ication. Office Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. 


Saturday, April 2, 1938 


United States and Possessions, $5 a year; Canada, $6; other countries, $7. 


Number 14 


that the clean-up would be extended to account 
for the thievery conducted by telephone and 
telegraph. Perhaps it will not take 20 years 
for that--and perhaps it will. 

We seem a little bitter, but we submit that the 
occasion is enough to give rise to bitterness. 
Most of the respectable enterprises of American 
life have a reasonable amount of protection from 
criminals, but such is not the case with racing. 
The Turf must scrape its own barnacles, and 
even when it is powerless to carry on the fight 
against parasites it must accept the blame for 
their existence. An example of how the system 
works is provided by the prosperity of scoun- 
drelly tipsters who do not even have the virtue 
of being good touts. The same situation exists 
with regard to the service which provides hand- 
books with their stock in trade. The whole set-up 
is illegal, but no one moves against it. 

Racing has become a national enterprise. Its 
only control, its only protection come from the 
state governments. Generally speaking, the 
states do what they can, but there are major 
problems with which they cannot cope; and the 
fact of the matter is that the states have con- 
flicting interests which actually lead to over- 
exploitation of the sport, so that the amount of 
racing now permitted is in itself a reflection on 
the Turf. There is a definite danger in the lack 
of ccordination which now exists. 

While we are on the subject of racing in rela- 
tion to constituted authority, we should like to 
deplore once more Postmaster General Farley's 
de facto annulment of the Federal law against 
the publication of sweepstakes results. News- 
papers made much copy and many headlines out 
of the winnings of Americans in the Irish Hos- 
pitals Sweepstakes on the Grand National. This 
publicity will result in more millions of American 
dollars being taken out of the country in future 
sweeps, and only about half of these millions 
will return. However, the Federal Govenment 
will get a large share of what does return. The 
Government profits by abetting the breaking of 
its own laws. 


Advertising rates 


Telephone, 485. Mail Address: P. O. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 


Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at the Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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A Trainers Diary 
By Venture All 


EBRUARY 21 to 27. Monday morning I 

brushed Steve through the stretch a quarter- 
mile in :27, and on Wednesday he worked three- 
eighths in :38%5. He galloped with the pony 
daily until Sunday when he worked an easy half- 
mile in :51 and galloped out five furlongs in 1:06. 
The bay colt galloped this week, and his cold and 
cough seem to be at last on the point of deserting 
him. 


Sesamoid Trouble 


L. M. of Calgary, Alberta, and others have 

e asked for some advice on the treatment of 
sesamoid trouble. The writer would call atten- 
tion to the fact that he is only a breeder and 
trainer of Thoroughbreds and not a veterinarian. 
However, every trainer in time has to cope with 
all of these conditions, and the writer has been 
no exception. If his experience is any aid to his 
readers in their work with their horses, he is glad 
to pass that experience along. 

Sesamoid trouble is one of the most serious 
troubles that beset the race horse. In almost 
every case there is either a fracture or a clean 
break in one or both of the sesamoid bones. There 
are two sesamoid bones located one on either 
side and at the back of the ankle. They are 
rather fragile little bones and their location 
makes them very vulnerable to injury. When a 
horse is galloping or working, a bump, a stumble, 
a sudden pull to one side by the rider, or being 
pulled up too quickly, may cause the horse to 
strike with one fore foot the sesamoid bones of 
the other leg. Some awkward gaited horses may 
even overstride and strike their sesamoids with a 
hind foot. Any rank galloping horse is always in 
Ganger of striking his ankles and injuring his 
sesamoids, unless his rider uses every care and 
keeps him perfectly straight so that the horse 
puts his feet down in the proper place. I have 
seen many riders pull up a rank horse by saw- 
ing the bit from side to side in his mouth, while 
his head was held high in the air, and if that 
horse did not strike his sesamoids, he missed a 
most dangerous opportunity. Such horses should 
always be galloped in galloping bandages o1 
boots to aid in protecting them from injury. 

When a horse strikes a sesamoid bone, he usu- 
ally goes very sore or lame, and if the bone is 
actually broken, he will immediately go very 
lame and be unwilling to put his weight on the 
Jeg at all, and will carry the leg forward and hop 
on the other leg instead of trying to walk. 
Strangely enough, although much fever is usually 
in evidence, it does not always follow that there 
will be very much of an enlargement at once. 
Almost always, however, the ankle will point 
vather sharply at the sesamoid involved, so that 
the ankle looks angular, rather than rounded. 
Usually, of course, after a horse has had sesa- 
moid trouble for some time, the ankle becomes 
permanently enlarged, but in many cases no 
very noticeable enlargement occurs. 

I would suggest in all cases where it is pos- 
sible that as soon after the injury as possible, 
you have an X-ray picture made of the sesamoid 
to determine exactly the damage done. The bone 
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REMINDERS 


| 1907: Sweep foaled. 
x |} 1923: Bubbling Over foaled. 
< The Feet | 1923: Bu g 


Bowie opens; Kindergarten 
Stakes. 


Priday Subscription fees due on_ 19388 
April 1 Belmont Stakes, first closing 
x he Feet ($50) and second closing ($100), 
Mollie McCarthy Handicap, Bay 
Meadows. 
Rous Memorial Handicap, Bowie. 
Saturday Oaklawn Park closes; Arkansas 
Derby. 
April 2 : Stockton, San Mateo Handicaps, 
' The Head Bay Meadows. 
Carolina Cup, Camden, S. C. 
Newbury Spring Cup, England. 
unda 
| 1896: Isaac Murphy died. 
Pp The Head | 1932: Psychic Bid foaled. 
Monda 
April z 1915: *Sun Briar foaled. 


The Neck 1935: Wood F. Axton died. 


Kindergarten Stakes, Bay Mead- 


Tuesday ows. 
April 5 Tropical Park closes. 
The Neck — Park steeplechase stakes 
ciose. 
Wednesda 
April ad | 1926: High Strung foaled. 
The 1929: Burning Blaze foaled, 
‘Thursday ||... 
pril “id 1931: Peace Chance, Riskulus 
The Arms foaled. 


Frida 
April 8 | Bayshore Handicap, Bay Mead- 
The Breast| OWS. 


} Bowie Handicap, Bowie. 

Saturday California Derby, Junior League 

April 9 Handicap. Bay Meadows. 

The Breast oye Run Hunt Club, Richmond, 
a. 


Apr. 15 


Supplementary nominations to 
Preakness Stakes close. 
Apr. 18 Aqueduct stakes close. 
Delaware Park stakes close. 
May 2 Declaration date ($25 each) on Uni- 


ted States Hotel, Grand Union 
Hotel, Spinawav- Stakes, 1939 
Travers and Alabama Stakes. 


may be only bruised, may be slightly fractured, 
badly fractured, a small piece broken off, thc 
whcle bone broken in two, or the bone smashed 
into several pieces. What you should do with 
the horse depends upon which of these injuries 
he has sustained, and the only way one can be 
sure is to have a good X-ray made of the injury. 
None of these injuries will prove fatal in and of 
themselves. However, if the sesamoid is badly 
smashed, or even only broken in two, and your 
horse is a very cheap one, or a mare so cheap 
you would not wish to breed her, I would advise 
your destroying it at once rather than attempt- 
ing to patch it up. It will be cheaper in the 
long run, and if the horse is insured, I think the 
insurance company will be willing to have the 
horse destroyed and pay the insurance on him, 
as he will almost certainly be unfit for further 
racing ever. If the sesamoid is only badly 


bruised and contused, a few weeks of rest and 
treatment will take the soreness out and the 
horse will be as good as ever, but you'd bette 
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not let him strike it again, or permanent dam- 
age is likely to result. 

Regardless of how badly broken a sesamoid 
may be, if it is not desired to try to race the 
horse again, the ankle in time will harden and 
not be any disadvantage to the horse under farm 
conditions. In cases of this kind, the leg should 
be iced, either by the use of a pant-leg full of 
crushea ice, by tubbing the leg in iced water, or 
by wrapping with a cold-water-bandage and hav- 
ing iced water poured over it at short intervals 
to keep it wet and cold. If running water that 
is very cold is available, the leg may be hosed 
for hours instead. It will greatly aid to have a 
generous quantity of Epsom salts dissolved in 
the iced water used. Nothing is more effective 
in removing fever than Epsom salts. Some train- 
ers like to tub the leg in hot water first, and then 
use the iced water. Either method will be found 
good. After the leg has been iced for several] 
hours, it should be allowed to dry, and then be 
thoroughly rubbed with Hagyard’s Absorbent 
Lotion, or other pain relieving, absorbent lini- 
ment, and should then be put up in cotton and 
banaage for the night. This treatment should 
be repeated for several days, and when the fever 
has subsided somewhat, the leg can be put up in 
a good sweat at nights, which will help to reduce 
any swelling that may have developed. <A good 
sweat for this purpose is 95 per cent glycerine 
and 5 per cent carbolic acid. The horse should 
be jeft in his stall and should not be compelled 
to do any walking, and should remain there un- 
til he is willing to bear his weight on the leg. 
During this time his grain should be cut down 
somewhat, unless he is thin and needs building 
up and fattening, and he should be given plenty 
of green stuff, if available. or carrots. Be sure 
to have some green alfalfa hay for him if pos- 
sible. Be sure to give enough bran, either dry 
or in mashes, to keep his bowels in proper con- 
dition, as the tendency is to harden up and bring 
on fever and what not. If the kidneys seem to 
be having difficulty in carrying off acids, due to 
lack of exercise, a couple of Hagyard’s Kidney 
Tablets dropped into his bucket of drinking 
water daily will be found very effective. When 
the horse is willing to bear his weight on his 
injured leg, he should be taken to the farm and 
turned out. He should not be just turned loose, 
but should be led around and grazed on a shank 
until the new of the location rubs off, and he will 
graze without attempting to break and run. He 
would also be better off in a rather small pad- 
cock, and alone, for a while. It will help in his 
recovery then to paint his ankle daily or every 
other day for a while with Hagyard’s Strong 
Absorbent, and leave the leg open. No cotton or 
bandages. 

Now if your horse is a good race horse and 
you want to race him again, treat as above, and 
after he has been turned out long enough for the 
leg to become cool and hard, get a veterinarian 
to punch-fire his ankle good and deep, particu- 
larly over the injured sesamoid, and paint well 
with the firing paint for 10 days following the 
fring, keeping covered with cotton and bandage. 
After the scurf has come off, blister the ankle 
again, preferably with red iodyde of mercury 
blister. When this blister has come off, it would 
be well to have an X-ray made of the sesamoid 
to determine whether or not the break has healed. 
If the break does not appear to have healed en- 
tirely, the only thing to do is fire again, just 
around and over the sesamoid region only, trust- 
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ing the inflamation caused by the firing to stimu- 
late further the healing of the bone. In any case 
your horse should be given a year to get over a 
sesamoid injury. When you bring him back to 
the races, he may train well until you have him 
almost tight enough to start, and then go very 
lame again. This very often happens. When it 
does, the next step is to have him nerved just 
above the ankle on the injured side of the ankle 
only. This is a simple operation requiring only 
a very slight incision in the skin, and the clip- 
ping of a gap of about an inch in the nerve that 
runs to the sesamoid. Be sure that the veteri- 
narian employed is one thoroughly familiar with 
the operation, as otherwise he may make a bad 
mess of it. There is a blood vessel running right 
alongside the nerve, and should this be cut in- 
stead of the nerve, serious consequences may 
follow. One skilled in this operation will require 
only a few minutes to complete it, and spill prac- 
tically no blood, but a green man turns it into a 
major operation. 

This operation will require only about two 
weeks to heal, after which the ankle should be 
painted with a good absorbent paint to harden 
ii, and as soon as all soreness and lameness 
have gone, training can be resumed, and if you 
are lucky, the horse will go soundly. If he is not 
sound now, but still goes lame, and you have the 
patience and the horse is worth it, give him an- 
other six months or a year turned out, and he 
will surely train. This amount of wasted time 
is what makes sesamoid trouble so serious, but I 
have cured some which came back and ran about 
as well as before. 

Some veterinarians nowadays advise putting a 
cast on a broken sesamoid as soon as possible 
after the injury. It is my opinion that this is 
useless, aS a cast cannot be fitted to the injury 
so as to keep the bone in place, and it is soon 
either slipping around on the leg, or is galling 
some other part of the leg, since one can't make 
a horse go to bed and lie still. Last summer 
some veterinarians in England secured a new 
dressing or pad suitable for use on sesamoid 
trouble and other leg injuries. They are filled 
with some chemical and medicated substance, 
and are first wet in boiling water, wrung out and 
placed on the leg, and then have cotton and 
bandage, or just bandage run over them and are 
left on the leg for 48 hours at a time. They are 
supposed to keep up a chemical heat and stimu- 
late circulation and healing thereby. If they are 
available to you, they will perhaps be found ef- 
fective. 

A horse is certainly one of the hardiest forms 
of life, and if given care and time, particularly 
plenty of the latter, he will recover from almost 
anything, even a sesamoid injury. 


« » « » 


Wingfield in Rhode Island 


Narragansett Park’s new management an- 
nounced recently that G. R. (Buddy) Wingfield 
had been engaged as starter for the 1938 season 
at the Pawtucket track. Wingfield was starter 
at the 1937 spring meeting, refused a long term 
contract after that meeting, apparently because 
of differences with Walter E. O’Hara, then man- 
aging director. Reports were that Wingfield re- 
fused to hold fields at the post for the purpose of 
increasing betting. 
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By foc H. Palmer 


Joker to King 


ACING today is more adequately reported 

than ever before, and as everyone who has 
made the comparison knows, American racing is 
recorded far more completely and more exhaus- 
tively than that of any other country. But the 
old flavor has been lost among charts and statis- 
tics. Recently, searching for something I did 
not find, I ran across something I wasn’t look- 
ing for—an account of Parole’s stunning upset 
of Ten Broeck and Tom Ochiltree at Baltimore 
in 1877, in the Turf, Field and Farm of October 
26 of that year. In the hope that someone will 
like it as well as I, it is here passed on: 


The horses are off and Ten Broeck leads. The sly 
oddess shuffled the cards and all was as it should be: 

en Broeck first, then Ochiltree, and lastly poor Parole. 
At the mile Ochiltree showed to the front. One of 
Fortune's delusive smiles. Ten Broeck again resumed 
the lead a little farther on, and all this while the 
brown horse in the rear toiled on four or five lengths 
away. Dame Fortune shows but two cards: Ochiltree 
and Ten Broeck. Past the club-house they go, and 
just beyond it Ten Broeck’s rider receives his signal. 
Walker responds, and the great Kentucky steed opens 
daylight on Ochiltree: then is a length away, and 
Ochiltree is beaten. The fickle goddess smiles, she 
drops one card and picks up another. The crowd 
cheers and yells applause for Ten Broeck. Suddenly 
there comes a change. Parole has yoked Ochiltree; he 
comes with a rush, is by him, is shutting - the dis- 
tance between himself and Ten Broeck. Men open 
their eyes in wonder: fair women gaze breathlessly: 
but no, it cannot be; the Kentuckian is merely playing 
with Parole, so the crowd thinks and hopes. Steadily 
Parole laps the leader: they are even, nose to nose, 
and coming down the home-stretch like meteors. The 

oddess shuffles her cards again and smiles at the 
utility of human calculations. A whip and a black 

nd sustaining it are raised in the air. The lash 
falls on Ten Broeck, but he cannot respond to match 
Parole’s burst. It is the old story of Parole, Ochiltree 
and Vera Cruz over again, only that Parole has learned 
the lesson and profited by it. Dame Fortune discards 
again and shows the winning trump. Parole was the 
little joker, and Parole became king. 

Thus fared the fortunes of the day. . . . Public favor 
demonstrated itself by carrying Barrett, the jockey, 
away on the shoulders of enthusiastic men; probably 
they would have carried Parole instead could they 
have been assured against his natural propensities to 
kick under such circumstances. ... The causes of vic- 
tory and defeat are yet to be argued and discussed— 
at the present moment of writing we are too flushed 
with excitement. too tired. too overwrought to give 
thought and intelligent consideration to the subject. 


Laws 


SPORTSWRITER on the West Coast last 
week wrote, apparently in all seriousness: 
“There should be laws against retiring handicap 
horses until usefulness in stake races is gone.” 
He followed this up with a list of seven horses, 
Reigh Count, Brokers Tip, Blue Larkspur, Man 
o’ War. Brevity, Bold Venture, and Crusader, as 
instances of early and, presumably, unethical re- 
tirement. It is beside the point that Reigh Count, 
Blue Larkspur, and Crusader raced at four (Cru- 
sader also at five), and that Brokers Tip, Brev- 
ity, and Bold Venture were retired because in- 
juries made it impossible to continue their 
training. What will bring profane grunts from 
horsemen is that “there should be laws against.” 
I retain an old opinion, not now wholly en- 
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dorsed by the Federal Government, that any- 
thing a man pays for belongs to him. I assume 
that he will handle it to his own best intere 
and hence, in the case of horses, that early re- 
tirement is not motivated by a wish to deprive 
the public of a brilliant performer. The fact is 
that the earning capacity of a good horse is 
large at two and three, diminishes sharply at 
four and thereafter. If he races after his 3- 
year-old year he must carry high weight, must 
frequently be beaten by inferior horses under 
light burdens, must, with each victory, decrease 
his chances of another by picking up more 
weight. It is not an attractive prospect that our 
racing offers high-class older horses, and if any 
laws are to be passed, they should be directed at 
providing better racing opportunities for such 
performers. 


Invitation to a Crusade 


S I was leaving the Detroit race track one 

day several years ago with a friend whom I 
had taken to see his first horse race, a gutter rat 
of some sort thrust into the car a pink sheet of 
paper which showed that some tipster service 
had picked five or six of the day’s eight winners. 
My companion was interested, not to say startled, 
until he found the ink on the sheet was still wet, 
when he threw it away and thought no more of 
the matter. 

But all persons connected with racing, and par- 
ticularly all persons whose vocation is writing 
on the Turf, know how vast and varied a system 
of sucker-baiting goes steadily on. Nine persons 
out of 10, perhaps, have either enough sense or 
enough experience to avoid these not very skil- 
fully baited traps. But a lot of people go racing 
every year, and one out of 10 runs up to a tre- 
mendous number. 

It occurs to me that the gentlemen who in- 
habit the press boxes at American race courses 
could do racing no greater service than give oc- 
casional publicity to the fact and falsity of the 
tipster racket. For that matter, those who are 
interested in racing purely as private persons 
could aid in the same direction by seeing, when 
tipsters come up in idle conversation, that no 
casual auditor escapes without being reminded 
that any “agency” with a winner could make 
more by keeping than by selling it. It is not 
that I think this will do much good for the sucker 
himself, who will lose his money to a roulette 
wheel instead of to a tipster. But with racing 
as with horses, the more parasites eliminated, the 
healthier the host. 


« « » » 


Starting Changes 


Herbert Bayard Swope’s committee on starting, 
functioning as a part of the activities of the 
National Association of State Racing Commis- 
sioners, has decided rather definitely on recom- 
mending two points, regardless of the results 
obtained by a current questionnaire on prefer- 
ences as to starting devices. The points: 

Total abolition of all mechanical devices or tools used 
by assistant starters, such as twitches, tongs, nose 
ropes, and lip straps, unless requested in writing by 
the owner. 

No horse to be handled by an assistant starter unless 
directed by the starter, and not then if the owner 
objects to such handling. 
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By Beauclerc 


No. 2. J. E. Widener, Vice Chairman 


T is said that a prophet is not without honor 

save in his own country, and that artists are 
seldom appreciated until they are dead. Rumina- 
ting over the criticisms, the innuendoes, and the 
more or less veiled attacks directed against 
Joseph Early Widener, I am constrained to be- 
lieve the greatest sin of mankind is ingratitude. 

In all earnestness, I say that Joseph E. Wide- 
ner has done more for racing in the United States 
than any man, or any dozen men, in the current 
century. Had it not been for his initiative and 
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his willingness to spend money without thought 
of return, I seriously doubt whether racing 
would have been resumed in New York State in 
1915. Again, without the initiative and the 
artistry of Mr. Widener Belmont Park would 
have remained just another race track, differing 
from the others only in size. Speaking of Bel- 
mont Park, and to paraphrase the Emperor 
Augustus, Mr. Widener could truthfully say, “I 
found it a jumble of weeds and briars, I made it 


a bower of roses.” And finally, it was Mr. Wide- 
ner who created Hialeah Park, put racing on a 
plan in Florida it never knew before, brought 
millions of doilars to the State, and afforded 
Wholesome pleasure to countless thousands of 
Visitors. 
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Joseph E. Widener’s active connection with 
racing goes back nearly half a century. It was 
in 1890 he acquired his first horses, Vendetta, a 
bay gelding, foaled in 1885, by Sensation out of 
Stiletto, and Radiant, a bay colt, foaled in 1886, 
by Reform out of Rachel. They were trained by 
Peter Weber and shone very faintly in the rac- 
ing firmament. Mr. Widener’s connection with 
racing at that time was brief. He sold both 
horses at the end of the year, and it was not 
until a number of years later he bought several 
yearlings by Turco, a son of Kingfisher and 
“Toucques, bred at the Silverbrook Stud of 
Lucien Appleby in New Jersey. These yearlings 
failed to come up to expectations and were soon 
disposed of. 

Mr. Widener took no further part in racing 
until the turn of the century, when his red and 
white stripes were displayed for the first time 
through the steeplechase field. On this, his third 
entrance into the racing field, Mr. Widener se- 
lected as his trainer his friend and neighbor J. 
Howard Lewis, in the opinion of some of his 
associates, one of the greatest trainers that ever 
lived, and one that stands alone in his field, the 
developing and training of steeplechasers. The 
horses which now carried the Widener silks were 
Fulminate, Eophone, Miss Mitchell, and Caller. 
From that day to the termination of the sport 
in New York at the end of the 1910 racing sea- 
son, the Widener steeplechasers ranked with the 
best. The earlier ones were followed by such as 
Coligny, his brother El] Cuchillo, Vifir, Mr. Mc- 
Cann, and John M. P. Occasionally Mr. Widener 
raced a horse or two on the flat and the suc- 
cess of Sir Lynnewood proved conclusively that 
J. Howard Lewis was adept at training flat 
horses as well as leppers. 

With cessation of racing in 1911 and 1912 Mr. 
Widener, like Messrs. Whitney, Duryea, Hitch- 
cock, and others, shipped his stable abroad and 
raced in France and England, but principally in 
the former country. Mr. Lewis went abroad to 
handle the steeplechase division. Tom Welsh 
trained the flat racers. They remained abroad 
until the outbreak of the war in 1914 and then 
returned home. 

With the reopening of the New York tracks in 
1913 Mr. Widener spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in trying to put the sport on a firm founda- 
tion. Instead of limiting his racing efforts to 
steeplechasing he expanded and organized a 
formidable flat racing stable under Tom Welsh. 
In both fields he attained marked success. Among 
the jumpers developed by Mr. Lewis were Com- 
pliment, Relluf, Stonewood, Wisest Fool, Hou- 
dini, Sea Skipper, Grenadier, Duettiste, Neap 
Tide, Fairmount, Lizard, Lorenzo, MacCarthy 
More, Arce Light, *Azucar, and Bushranger. 
Widener horses won the Temple Gwathmey Me 
morial Steeplechase six years in succession, and 
the Manly Memorial seven times. Of late Mr. 
Widener has devoted most of his attention to 
flat racing and it is only on rare occasions his 
silks are seen in the steeplechase field. 

On the flat, first under Tom Welsh and later 
under Ham Keene, Pete Coyne, and Henry Mc- 
Daniel, Mr. Widener has bred and developed a 
number of high-class winners, such as Naturalist, 
Lanius, Osmand, Peace Chance, Hurryoff, Chance 
Sun (bred in partnership with Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer), Chance Shot (purchased as a yearling), 
Stagecraft, Shuffle Along, Haste, and a host of 
others. He bred Stagehand, the outstanding 3- 
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year-old of the year, winner of the Santa Anita 
Derby and Handicap. 

Purchasing the main part of J. B. Haggin’'s 
Elmendorf Stud, he began breeding operations 
there and has had such sires as *Sweeper, 
*Stefan the Great, Fair Play, Haste, Chance 
Shot, and *Sickle at stud. He has also imported 
many choice mares from abroad and alsc 
strengthened his stud by judicious purchases of 
mares from other studs. 

For a number of years Mr. Widener has bred 
horses in France. The best to carry his silks 
there have been Confidence, Fastnet, Ambrose 
Light, Victrix, and Gossip, while in England his 
colors have been carried to victories in stakes by 
Seminole, Black Lashes, Unbreakable, and other 
good ones. 

Mr. Widener was elected a member of The 
Jockey Club on August 8, 1909, and elected vice 
chairman of that organization on November 1, 
1930, succeeding William Woodward. He was 
elected a steward on January 8, 1920, and still 
retains his stewardship and his vice-chairman- 
ship. 

On the death of August Belmont, December 
10, 1924, Mr. Widener became the president and 
majority stockholder of the Westchester Racing 
Association. When Mr. Widener took over the 
presidency of the Westchester Racing Associa- 
tion he immediately began to make improve- 
ments at Belmont Park. H built a new grand- 
stand, reversed the direction of running the races 
to conform to the general practice in this coun- 
try, abandoned the old straight chute, and con- 
structed a new chute which runs diagonally 
through the infield, built a lake in the infield, 
spent thousands and thousands of dollars on trees 
and shrubbery, reconstructed the paddock, and 
made Belmont Park one of the finest race courses 
in the woiid. When he reconstructed Hialeah 
Park he built the finest course ever developed 
for winter racing. He made a garden spot out 
of what had formerly been acres of sand and 
scrub pine. 

Mr. Widener is a constant foe of the present 
system of starting from unsightly and unwieldly 
stall-gates, and despite the fact that he has re- 
ceived repeated rebuffs and discouragements, he 
persists in his effort to introduce the Australian 
barrier in America. Approachable and demo- 
cratic, Mr. Widener is always open to sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the sport. His 
main objective, insofar as racing is concerned, is 
to elevate the sport to the highest plane possible. 
Winning races is of secondary consideration. 

Mr. Widener not only races horses in this 
country but also in France and England, and in 
addition to breeding horses at Elmendorf Farm, 
Lexington, he also conducts breeding operations 
in France and Ireland. His horses in this coun- 
try are trained by Peter Coyne, in France by 
Geoffrey Watson, and in England by Capt. Cecil 
Boyd-Rochfort. He maintains his mares in 
France at the stud of Jean Coturie and in Ire- 
land at the stud of Capt. George Arthur Boyd- 
Rochfort, the Middletown Stud, Castletown, 
County West Meath, Ireland. This year he has 
exceptionally good prospects for classic successes 
in France and England. 


« » «» 


W. B. MILLER reached Lexington March 28 to 
inspect his horses, lately moved from Greenwicn 
Stud to Almahurst Farm. 
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ARKANSAS 
Oaklawn Park 


HE current week is the final one for Oak- 

lawn Park, which has had a rather good 
spring meeting. Thirty days of racing will be 
completed on April 2, when the Arkansas Derby, 
only stakes event of the meeting, will be the 
feature. The field has not taken shape yet, will 
probably contain a number of the starters in the 
Louisiana Derby in addition to some of the Milky 
Way Farm 3-year-olds. On March 26 three 3- 
year-olds made a qualifying attempt over the 
53, furlongs of the Oaklawn course, in a $1,000 
overnight handicap. These were L. C. Young's 
Sweep Royal and Milky Way’s C-Note and War- 
bridge. They finished in the last three places, in 
the order named, behind the older Southland 
Beau (by King Nadi), Professor Paul, and Panic 
Relief. C-Note and Sweep Royal were in the 
race for about a half-mile, then tired, and War- 
bridge was never prominent. Other events on the 
Saturday card were of the claiming sort. 


Dale Reinstated 


On March 18 Trainer C. E. Dale was suspended 
by stewards at Oaklawn Park, after evidence ap- 
peared that Blaufuss, in Dale’s charge, had been 
stimulated. On March 25, after a hearing before 
the Arkansas Racing Commission, Trainer Dale 
was reinstated. 


FLORIDA 
Tropical Park 


ITH clear weather and a fast track on 

every day except one, last week, Tropical 
Park had a good third week, has now some 10 
days of racing remaining of the season. The 
first week of racing at the track produced a 
daily pari-mutuel average of $345,495; the sec- 
ond week dropped to $313,740. Both figures are 
well ahead of wagering totals in 1937, and a very 
successful meeting seems assured. 

The featured event on March 26 was the $2,000 
Coral Gables Spring Handicap, and was won by 
Ramsey and Coppage’s Mucho Gusto without 
great difficulty. The son of Marvin May won by 
two and a half lengths from Darby Dan Farm’s 
Fransesco, after leading all the way, with Dnieper 
third. Mucho Gusto carried 120 pounds, gave 
four pounds to Infantry, which finished fourth, 
from 11 to 22 pounds to the rest of the field. 
The 6-year-old had won his only two starts at 
the first Tropical Park meeting this winter, has 
now won his only two starts at the current 
meeting, and most stories on his most recent 
victories have quoted the old saw, “horses for 
courses.”” But in the present case it might as 
easily be “horses for horses,” since the old 
Marvin May horse is a rather consistent per- 
former, but had heavier competition at Hialeah 
Park, where he won one of five starts this winter. 
And all of his victories at Tropical Park have 
been at distances greater than a mile, while at 
Hialeah Park he started in two sprints, in three 
one-mile events, one of which he won. He is now 
considered a promising candidate for the Tropical 
Handicap, $10,000 added event which will feature 
the program on closing day, April 9. 
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MARWYCK RANCH 


By BROWNIE LEACH 


who recall the appearance of the 
property on which Marwyck Ranch is lo- 
cated before Harry S. Hart went to work No- 
vember 28, 1936, still stand around open-eyed 
when they survey results that have been accom- 
plished. Driving into Marwyck Ranch was some- 
thing like going home. Manager Hart is a former 
Kentucky farm manager (at Leo J. Marks’ Le 
Mar Stock Farm) and on every hand is evidence 
that he has incorporated in the construction of 
Marwyck Ranch all the experience gained in the 
Blue Grass and in other Thoroughbred breeding 
centers of the country. 


Two years ago the property, located about an 
hour's drive out of Los Angeles in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, was a more or less desolate-look- 
ing 130 acres which had almost been ‘farmed 
out” by Japanese truck gardeners. Today it is 
a refreshing-looking Thoroughbred nursery with 
practical barns, green paddocks, freshly painted 
white fences, good roadways. beautiful resi- 
dences. and is a bee hive of activity. 

The farm is owned by Zeppo Marx, his wife 
Marian, and Miss Barbara Stanwyck. It gets its 
name from a combination of their surnames. 
Hart has keen in charge since the property was 
bought and work started. In the year and a half 
that it has been in operation the farm has taken 
on all the atmosphere of a successful nursery, 
but naturally there still are many things to be 
cone. How attractive the ranch has been made 
is evidenced by the fact that it has become neces- 
sary to lock the entrance gates on Sundays and 
holidays. Visitors became so numerous that 
roadways on the property became blocked with 
traffic, and stables and paddocks were overrun 
with sightseers. 

Some breeders frown at the location of Mar- 
wyck Ranch for raising Thoroughbreds, because 
of the heat there in the summer time. Manager 
Hart, however, said that he selected the spo: 
chiefly because of the air currents which circu- 
late over the farm, offering a variation of cli- 
mate. He has also found that horses do excep- 
tionally well there throughout the year. 


One item certain to make any horseman raise 
both eyebrows is the water bill. Manager Hart 
estimates it at $2,500 annually, or approximately 
$150 every time the irrigation system is turned 
on, which is about once every three weeks. That 


The owners get the above view of Marwyck Ranch from their respective lawns. 
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expense, however, is not as much out of line as 
it seems, because the ranch saves a considerable 
sum which otherwise it would have to spend for 
feeds and straw that can be raised with such 
irrigation. Moreover, it enables the establish- 
ment to keep its paddocks green throughout the 
year. Installation of the water system cost ap 
proximately $5,000. Underground mains follow 
the roadways on the farm and at each paddock 
is a connection for the sprinkling system. Port- 
able sections of pipe are hauled from one pad- 
dock to another, connected with the main line, 
and sprinklers (about every 30 feet on the port- 
able sections) soak the fields. A booster pump 
on the main line puts sufficient power behind the 
stream for the sprinklers to drench the entire 
paddock. Also hooked up to the main water line 
at each building on the ranch is a fire hose. 

The owners of Marwyck Ranch have one ad- 
vantage which probably the owners of no other 
farm of similar size in the country have. Their 
respective residences are built on a hill at the 
northern line and overlook the entire property. 
In the late afternoon they enjoy lounging about 
their lawns and surveying the entire layout. 
Each building is in plain view, and horses turned 
out in the fields can easily be identified. 

Completely encircling the 130 acres in the 
ranch is a cyclone fence, and there are 10 miles 
of three- and four-panel fence enclosing the dif- 
ferent paddocks and fields. Every section of the 
ranch is easily accessible over the mile and one- 
half of paved roadway. On the property are four 
barns, six sun sheds (closed at one end) in the 
paddocks, a breeding shed, tool house, office (in- 
cluding a medicine room), superintendent's cot- 
tage, and a bunk house, which also includes a 
game room for employees. 

Barns at Marwyck Ranch offer 40 box stalls. 
With little trouble or expense each of the sun 
sheds can be transformed into box stalls, increas- 
ing the total number to 60. The two stalls in 
the stallion barn are 16 x 16 feet. The stalls 
used for foaling are 16 x 12, and all others are 
12 x 12. Each barn has a loft, ventilated and 
screened with wire to prevent birds entering. 
The breeding shed is a spacious building, 32 x 40 
feet, fully equipped with a teasing pen and foal 
pen. Its high roof makes it an ideal storage 
place for straw and other things between brecd- 
ing seasons. 

Smallest of the paddocks is one-half acre. 
There are three of that size. They range upward 
to 15-acre fields, and there are also three of that 
size. The farm includes two of 10 acres each, 
four of five acres each, and others of smaller 


At the extreme 


left is the stallion barn; to its right is the breeding shed. Along the roadway (on the left) are the 
office and bunk house, (on the right) the broodmare barn, nearest the camera, and the training barn. 


Marwyck’s training track can be seen in the background. 


Two of the sun sheds can also be seen. 
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acreage. Running water is piped to each field 
on the farm. The layout also includes a six- 
furlong track with one chute for teaching horses 
in training to stand, and another chute from 
which they break. The track is 55 feet wide in 
the stretches, and 60 feet on the turns. Although 
it is already a fine training oval, according to 
Manager Hart, he plans to improve it further by 


Paddocks at Marwyck Ranch are irrigated in 
ihe above manner about once every three weeks. 


However, only two sections of the portable pipe 
were set up for this picture. A booster pump 
puts sufficient power behind the water stream 
for it to cover the entire paddock. Miss Barbara 
Stanwyck’s residence is shown in the background. 


taking the sandy soil found along the banks of 
the creek that flows through Marwyck Ranch and 
putting it on the training strip. 

All paddocks at the ranch had a good stand. 
The crops include alfalfa, beardless barley, 
ladino clover, burr clover, Dallas grass, wheat, 
and kanota oats. This combination worked out 
by Manager Hart serves a triple purpose. It pro- 
vides excellent grazing for the horses, makes a 
splendid cover crop, and, just as important, it 
rebuilds the soil ravaged by severe usage as 4 
truck garden for many years. 

The schedule of handling horses in the pad- 
docks at Marwyck Ranch enables the manager 
to give each field a rest during the year, and to 
clean up the paddocks. Last fall the 10-acre 
fields adjacent to the highway were plowed 
under, sown in grass, and this spring offered 
fresh paddocks with grass on which the mares 
and new foals are placed. Droppings are picked 
up in these paddocks when mares and foals are 
using them. In other fields where barren mares 
and other horses are grazed a man goes through 
each day knocking down manure piles and cut- 
ting down weeds. When mares are brought up 
for foaling and then moved to the fresh paddocks 
thase fields they leave are then turned under and 
sown again. Every field on the ranch goes 
through the same rotation. 

All stalls occupied by horses are cleaned, aired, 
disinfected, and the bedding shaken down daily. 
At intervals along each barn shed are electrical 
fiy traps, and their incessant buzzing signals ef- 
ficient work. 

Weather permitting, foals are turned out 15 or 
20 minutes the day after their arrival. After a 
week or 10 days they are turned out all day and 
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brought up each night until about May, when i: 
is warm enough for them to remain out day and 
night until weaning time. Foals, like all horses 
on the ranch, are caught in the fields daily 
brushed off, and their feat cleaned. The young- 
sters are wormed immediately after they are 
weaned, which is done at Marwyck Ranch “when 
the sign is right.” 

The foal, while with his mother, is placed on a 
diet of fresh crushed oats and bran, with a table- 
spoon of cod liver oil in each quart of feed. Rolled 
barley is added to his daily ration as the young- 
ster is able to eat it. When about two months 
old, the foal is on a feed schedule as follows: 
two parts rolled oats, one part big flake bran, 
and one part rolled barley. Feeding boxes are 
placed in the stalls for the foals, and creeps are 
provided in the fields when they are turned out. 

After weaning time foals are out day and night 
until cold weather, when they are brought up at 
night. From about December 1 until early April 
the nights at Marwyck Ranch are very cold and 
the young stock is brought up. Yearlings are 
wormed in January. Broodmares are wormed 
right after weaning time, and the stallion is 
wormed in late December. 

Broodmares in foal are fed three times daily 
between August and foaling time. They receive 
one gallon of feed each at every feeding. The 
ration includes three quarts of crushed oats, one 
pint of bran, one pint of cracked corn, one ounce 
of cod liver oil, tablespoon of calcium and bone 
meal, and one teaspoon of iodine and other min- 
erals. Barren mares receive the same ration, but 
only twice daily, and they remain outside the 
year around. 

The stallion is on practically the same feeding 
schedule as the mares, and he is fed three times 
daily. He is outside every day except when 
weather conditions forbid. All horses on the 
farm are provided with plenty of hay at all times, 
and they are given a mixture of alfalfa, oat, 
wheat, and barley hay especially cut for the 
ranch. Salt is provided in each of the paddocks. 

Standing at Marwyck Ranch is The Nut, 12- 
year-old brown son of Mad Hatter—*Afternoon, 
by *Prince Palatine. The sire is in excellent con- 
dition. That statement, however, goes for all the 
horses under Manager Hart's care. The fact 
that the farm manager employs only experienced 


Boa 


Six sun sheds like the one above dot the pad- 
docks and fields at Marwyck Ranch. Each has 
a loft and can be converted into a barn. They are 
also used for creeps. 
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men has a great deal to do with the condition of 
both the stock and property. 

There are 26 mares on the farm, eight of which 
are boarders sent there to be bred to The Nut 
this spring. <A total of 12 foals are expected 
this year, and seven will be owned by Marwyck 


The Nut, 12-year-old stallion at Marwyck, was 
photographed in his paddock. He is standing 
ankle deep in alfalfa and grasses. 


Ranch. The others are expected from boarders. 
Five yearlings also were at the ranch at the 
time of the visit. Only one was owned outside 
the ranch. All will be broken in the summer and 
later sold. It is the ranch’s purpose to sell all its 
produce. Any time the establishment desires to 
increase the number of horses quartered there it 
can do so merely by announcing it is ready to 
receive more outside horses. There are plenty of 
persons with applications in to place their Thor- 
oughbreds at that farm. Already the farm re- 
ceives a number of horses that break down in 
training, and are sent there to be reconditioned 
for racing. 

Of particular interest at the ranch was the 
paddock under’ construction where crippled 
horses will be treated. Manager Hart is hauling 
soil from the ocean to furnish the flooring for 
this small enclosure. When that job is finished 
so that it will hold water, a curbing will sur- 
round it and sea water will be hauled to it. Horses 
with bad ankles will be turned in there to receive 
the benefits of ocean water. Instead of taking 
horses to the sea, the sea is being brought to the 
horses. 

Photos by Brownie Leach. 
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War Admiral's Sister 


Clem McCarthy, rat-a-tat-tat Turf commenta- 
tor, arranging the program for his broadcast 


from Faraway Farm Tuesday of this week, 
March 29, in honor of Man o’ War's birthday, 
got a “break”? when Man o’ War’s son Battleship 


won the Grand National Steeplechase last week. 
On the morning of the broadcast Clem was lucky 
again. At Faraway Farm about 2 a. m. Brush- 


up foaled a sister to War Admiral, Man o’ War’s 
greatest son. Brushup’s choice of Man o’ War’s 
birthday was most considerate; she was due to 
foal March 6. 


KENTUCKY 
New Rules 


ENTUCKY’S Rules of Racing, issued in re- 

vised form last week, contains only minor 
changes, some of which had been actually in op- 
eration for a year. In most cases, the altera- 
tions were made to conform with recommenda- 
tions made at the meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Racing Commissioners during 
1936 and 1937. 

Springing directly from the N. A. S. R. C. 
meetings were rules on claiming, weights, ap- 
prentice jockeys. Kentucky’s claiming rule, pro- 
viding that a horse might be claimed only by the 
owner of a horse in the same race, was changed 
last year to conform with the uniform claiming 
rule, now provides that a claim may be made by 
any person having a starter at the meeting at 
which the claim is made. To the former rule on 
apprentice riders was added a clause providing 
that before receiving a license, an apprentice 
must be able to show at least one year’s employ- 
ment by a racing stable. 

A new rule provides that a certificate of regis- 
tration must be filed with the racing secretary 
for any horse starting “for the first time.” Ig- 
nored was the N. A. S. R. C. recommendation 
that ‘tno horse shall be permitted to race at any 
race meeting until a certificate of registration 
and identification or a photostatic copy thereof 
is filed in the racing secretary’s office.” The 
weight minimum, of 103 pounds for overnight 
claiming and condition races, and the provision 
that top weight in overnight handicaps shall be 
at least 122 pounds, and top weight in other 
handicaps shall be scale weight, were recom- 
mended at the N. A. S. R. C. meeting last Janu- 
ary, are now written into the Kentucky rules. 
Such a rule was formerly contained in the Ken- 
tucky rules of 1932, was changed in the 1933 
edition. 

Other new rules provide that saliva tests must 
be taken from all winners, that spurs shall be 
eliminated, that eligibilities, weight penalties, and 
allowances shall be based on statistics in Daily 
Racing Form, and Monthly Form Books. Elimi- 
nated was rule 263, which provided that one 
steward must be stationed to observe the start 
of all races. 


«» 


Thompson Horses 


The breeding and racing stock owned by the 
late Charles R. Thompson, of Lexington, will be 
sold privately during the spring and summer, 
the horses being turned over by the estate to 
the Cromwell Bloodstock Agency for sale. Now 
in training in charge of Lee Darnaby, at Keene- 
land, are three 2-year-olds: Try Hard, a Tryster 
colt; Risenfly, a bay filly by Blondin; and Flying 
Bonny, a chestnut daughter of Flying Heels. At 
Melrose Farm, on the Leestown Pike, near Lex- 
ington, are the mares Drollery, by *Chicle, with 
a suckling filly by Wise Counsellor; Mary Terry, 
a Clipsetta Stakes winner by Terry, in foal to 
Jack High; Lady Supreme, by Supremus, in foal 
to Wise Counsellor; and Mary T., by Upset, with 
a suckling colt by Wise Counsellor. Lady Su- 
preme has a yearling filly by Bostonian; Drollery 
has a yearling filly by Jock. 
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NEW YORK 


Saratoga, Belmont Park 


ATE-closing stakes at Saratoga and Belmont 

Park (closed March 15) show considerable 
diminution in eligibles. Of 10 stakes at Belmont 
Park, only the Bouquet Claiming Stakes showed 
an increase, the others falling off decidedly. The 
Metropolitan Handicap has 28 entries, against 
67 in 1937; the Suburban has dropped from 45 
to 29, the Toboggan from 53 to 38, and the 
other six events have suffered in less degree. 
Part of the explanation is that these stakes were 
previously closed in December, frequently got 
nominations of horses which later proved dis- 
appointing in winter racing. 

At Saratoga the drop was less serious, to- 
tal nominations falling from 1,989 to 1,933. 
The important handicaps, the Saratoga, Mer- 
chants’ and Citizens’, Delaware, Saranac, and 
American Legion, and the two weight-for-age 
races, the Whitney and Wilson Stakes, suffered 
most, with the 2-year-old events showing a gain 
in number of entries. 


Belmont Park's Steeplechases 


Four steeplechase events, all closing April 5, 
will be run during the Belmont spring meeting, 
and blanks for them are now being distributed. 
Most valuable is the Charles L. Appleton Me- 
morial Cup Steeplechase, with $2,500 added, at 
two miles. The remaining three events have 
$1,500 added each. They are the Corinthian 
Steeplechase Handicap, two miles; International 
Steeplechase Handicap, two miles; and Meadow 
Brook Steeplechase Handicap, 2! miles. All are 
for 4-year-olds and up. 


A Lot of Phonies 


On March 24 68 persons were sent through the 
police lineup in New York, for inspection by city 
detectives, while Inspector Daniel J. Curtayne 
remarked: 

“They're all tipsters and their racket is to 
solicit suckers by mail. It’s an old racket. Some 
of them can tell you what horse is going to win 
what race next year. They're all a lot of 
phonies.”’ 

The persons thus succinctly summed up by In- 
spector Curtayne were a part of the 83 persons 
arrested on March 23 by raiding parties or- 
ganized by United States Attorney Lamar Hardy. 
Of the 68 held by police, 66 were released in baii 
totaling $66,500, one was released on his own 
recognizance, and one, a paroled convict who had 
served 17 years of a 20-year sentence for man- 
slaughter, was held without bail. 

This sudden smash by the Federal Government, 
in conjunction with New York City police, against 
the far-flung tipster industry was the culmina- 
tion of investigations which had gone on for 
more than a year. First action came on March 
23 when an indictment against 23 persons was 
handed up in Federal Court. Awaiting it were 
50 city and federal agents, who staged a series 
of mid-day raids, many of them simultaneous. 

Principal figures taken in the raids were the 
five Adelman brothers, Jacob, Fred, Harry, Isi- 
dore, and Joseph, and their eight brothers-in-law, 
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who operated four Turf magazines: Thorp Rac- 
ing Weekly, Supreme Flash, Track Cracks, and 
Clockers Review. Also raided were the following 
offices: King Associates, The Winner, Thorougi- 
bred Racing Journal, Master Publishing Con.- 
pany, Rich Strike Advisory Exchange, Man 0’ 
War Publishing Company, Grand National Rac- 
ing Weekly, Authentic Turf Bureau, Racing Star 
Weekly, Triangle Sports Review, and Track Pro- 
gram Publishing Company. 

Thus uncovered was almost a major industry, 
about which all persons connected with the Turf 
have known for many years. The 23 persons 
named in the original indictment had, so the in- 
dictment stated, sent out solicitations for bets 
under a variety of names that ran to about 112. 
They offered, at prices ranging from $5 to $20, 
tips “purchased at great price.’ They spread 
choices over half a dozen sheets in such a fashion 
that the group had sure winners because some 
“client’’ had been placed on every horse in a race. 
They had, among them, “sucker lists’’ which 
some estimators numbered at 2,500,000. The 
Adelman group, said the Associated Press, had 
about 17,000 names on their lists. The tipsters, 
because of their practice of giving, under differ- 
ent names, different horses in the same race to 
their clients, had picked about 9 per cent winners. 

The indictment under which the arrests were 
made. and the law under which persons not 
named in the indictment were held, was that 
against using the mails to defraud. Accepting 
betting, and even tipster services, as not outside 
this law, the indictment charged that money had 
been fraudulently obtained by false statements 


that races had been “fixed,” and that the de- 
fendants 

fraudulently and falsely represent and pretend that 
they have paid enormous sums of money to owners and 
trainers of race horses, jockeys, and other persons asso- 
ciated with horse racing for the names of horses, com- 
monly known as “sleepers,” which would win races 
thereafter to be run at various tracks. . . . Such rep- 


resentations being false and fraudulent to the knowl- 
edge of the defendants, the facts being that the de- 


fendants did not pay enormous sums of money to 
owners and trainers of race horses, jockeys, and other 
persons, nor did they obtain or purchase the names of 
winners of horse races from owners or trainers of race 
horses. 


On March 25 Assistant United States Attorney 
William P. Maloney said that the grand jury in- 
vestigation on the basis of material gathered in 
the raids would also include tipsters who work 
through the medium of telephone and telegraph, 
and said that the evidence so far uncovered in- 
dicated three major rings of competing tipsters, 
indicated that gangster violence had been em- 
ployed in distribution of tip sheets to news- 
stands. 

Meanwhile about six tons of printed and type- 
written matter, including tip sheets, correspond- 
ence, and the like, were stored in the garage of 
the Federal Court House for later examination. 


« « » » 


Triple for Litzenberger 


Eddie Litzenberger, who in 1936 was one of 
the more prominent American jockeys, went 
down in a spill at Jamaica last May 5, suffered 
a broken leg. On August 16, with the injury al- 
most healed, he slipped on a rug at his home, 
rebroke the bone. On March 24, Litzenberger 
slipped on the floor of a Miami restaurant, broke 
the leg for the third time. 
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LOUISIANA 
Fair Grounds 


HE longest race meeting in America came to 

a close on Sunday, March 27, when the Fair 
Grounds at New Orleans closed its gates after 
113 days of racing, the last 50 being continuous, 
seven days a week. Climax of the meeting was 
the $12,000 added Louisiana Derby, which went 
as expected, to an invader, this being the frequent 
history of the race. Wise Fox, shipped from 
Tropical Park by A. G. Tarn, was the winner, 
over Bunny Baby, a Transmute filly which has 
been campaigning with some success at the Fair 
Grounds (five wins, five seconds, from 10 starts 
this year). Another invader, Sir Raleigh, shipped 
from California, was third. 

The final Saturday, featured by the Jackson 
Handicap for 2-year-olds, had a supporting at- 
traction in an overnight sprint for 3-year-olds 
and up, the winner being C. E. Davison’s Chance 
Ray, a son of Chance Play which had been a 
stakes winner earlier in the meeting. 

The Fair Grounds meeting, in the absence of 
the usual competition from Texas, had somewhat 
better horses than in recent years, offered an in- 
creased program of stakes, had generally better 
racing than is usual there. No figures on the 
financial aspect of the meeting are released, but 
presumably operators were satisfied. 


Battery Case 


Jockey H. W. Fisher was suspended indeti- 
nitely at the Fair Grounds March 23, for use of 
a “mechanical appliance other than a whip or 
spur.” 


Jackson Handicap 


Final Saturday of the Fair Grounds meeting 
was featured by the Jackson Handicap ($2,000 
added, 2-year-olds, four furlongs). The strong 
favorite was Sir Witch (120), a Witchmount 
gelding from the Hiawatha Stable. With R. L. 
Vedder in the saddle, Sir Witch was away first, 
led Three D’s Stock Farm’s Sabariel (116) by a 
head for a quarter-mile, drew farther away from 
Mrs. J. Walker’s Major B. (117) when that 
Zacaweista gelding raced into second place on 
the stretch turn, as Sabariel lost ground. But 


| Sweep by Ben Brush 
| Hazel Burke by *Sempronius 
1925) 
*Adam by Flying Fox 
| Mannie Himyar by Himyar 
SABARIEL (Bay colt, 
*Wave racery by *Rock Sand 
Waygood | Ascenseur by Eager 
SABLE LADY (Chestnut, 1927) 
Kolinskv | Uncle by *Star Shoot 
ee | Happy Kate by Handsel 
No. 12 family. W. B. Miller, breeder; Three 
Stock Farm, owner; J. Hayes, trainer. 
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in the last eighth Sir Witch tired badly, and 
Sabariel, coming again, got up to win by a half- 
length from Major B., which was holding on 
very well. J. F. Clark’s Zacabox (107), a daugh- 
ter of Zacaweista, was third, a head behind 
Major B., two lengths in front of A. Gaignard, 
Jr.s Flag Orland (116), a son of Flag Pole. 
Linter (117), a Canter fiily, was fifth, just in 


front of Sir Witch, and the others, in order, 
were Joji T. (120), Set Pat (116), Abmeres 
(110) (owned by Frank Seremba, and named by 
spelling his surname backward), Nopalosa Porte 
(108), Once in a While (106), and Jay D. 
(114). Leon Haas rode the winner. Time, : 
:48, track fast. Stakes division, $1,660, 
$200, $100. 

Sabariel won his first two starts, at the Fair 


Grounds, was unplaced in his next three. He 
has now won three races from six starts, has 
earned $2,735. He was sold privately to his 


present owner. He is the fifth foal, fifth winner 
from Sable Lady. The others are Lady Sable 
(four wins at two), Building Trades (13 races 
through four, 1937, and winner in 1938), Mon- 
dorf (at two and three), and Lady Infinite (two 
wins at two, 1937). Kolinsky is also dam of the 
winners Flying Fur (Howard Stakes), Hopeless 
(44 wins, including Edgewater Beach Hotel Han- 
Cicap, second in Latonia Derby), Flora M. ( Au- 
rora Inaugural Handicap), Effie, Brandon Prince, 
and Skyway. Happy Kate also produced the win- 
ner Gloomy Gus (Anne Arundel, Harlem, Hollis 
Stakes, Michaelmas Handicap), Snip, and Oneida, 
and the producers Gay Kitty and Kitten. She was 
sister to four winners, including Halifax (Swift 
Stakes) and Handzarra (27 wins, including sev- 
eral stakes, and dam of seven winners, grandam 
of Kerry Patch, etc.). 


Louisiana Derby 


The Fair Grounds meeting this season has of- 
fered a number of small stakes, chiefly handi- 
caps, and has offered no particular inducement to 
3-year-olds of a class commensurate with the 
purse of the Louisiana Derby ($12,000 added, 
3-year-olds, 14, miles) decided on closing day, 
March 27. As a result three invaders from other 
tracks were considered the chief contenders 
First in public favor was Millsdale Stable’s Sir 
Raleigh (116), newly arrived from Santa Anita 
Park. Hal Price Headley’s Bourbon King (122), 
second in the Flamingo Stakes at Hialeah Park, 
was second choice. Third choice was A. G. 
Tarn’s Wise Fox (114), a recent purchase from 
William Woodward's Belair Stud, and also a Flor- 
ida campaigner. 

But a development at the Fair Grounds nearly 
upset all of these calculations. At the start of 
the race E. K. Bryson’s Bunny Baby (111) dashed 
into the lead, and the meeting’s leading rider, 
R. L. Vedder, took her under restraint. Closest 
to her was Wise Fox, forcing the pace under re- 
straint, and the struggle of the leaders carried 
them steadily out from the field. Turning into 


{*Teddy by Ajax 
*Sir Gallahad IIT) plucky Liege by Spearmint 
GALLANT FOX (Bay, 1927) 

{Celt by Commando 
Marguerite |*Fairy Ray by Radium 

| Dar ona y Bay Ronalc 
*Ambassador IV ) Excellenza by Haut Brion 
{*Ogden by Kilwarlin 
Arrowshaft | Quiver by Faustus 
American family (mare by Bess’ Brimmer). Belair 
Stud, breeder; A. G. Tarn, owner and trainer. 


the stretch the Transmute filly still led by a half- 
length, and the rest of the field, three or more 
lengths behind, was out of it. Wise Fox, under 
a hard drive, could not gain to the eighth-pole, 
then began closing on the filly. Possibly Johnny 
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Longden’s horsemanship decided the issue, for 
both horses held on with equal gameness. But 
Wise Fox was up in the last strides, won by a 
head. Sir Raleigh, improving his position stead- 
ily, was third, two lengths away, and Mrs. A. M. 
Creech’s Sir Ally (116) was fourth. Bourbon 
King, forced to take up on the first turn because 
of interference, never threatened, finished fifth. 
In order followed Feng (116), Bosto (116), Dolly 
Val (111), and Allanwood (116). Time :24, 
247%5, 1:12, 1:3745, 1:5115, track fast. Stakes 
division, $9,510, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 

Wise Fox did not win in eight starts at two, or 
in his first four starts at three. But he has now 
won three consecutive starts, giving him a total 
record of 15 starts, three wins, one second, three 
thirds. He has earned $11,295. He was sold pri- 
vately to his present owner at the end of the 
Hialeah Park meeting. Minerva produced eight 
foals through 1935, of which four have won. The 
others are Faireno (17 wins and $182,215, includ- 
ing Belmont, Dwyer, Lawrence Realization, Shev- 
lin, Victoria, Junior Champion Stakes, Haw- 
thorne, Saratoga, Nursery, Merchants’ and Citi- 
zens’, Rochambeau, Havre de Grace, Empire City 
Handicaps), Aquilus (Newbury Nursery Handi- 
cap in England), and Arrowflight, winner of the 
Willow Dale Cup through the field. Arrowshaft 
won 39 races to 10, and is also dam of the winners 
William Tell (Harlem, Lynbrook, Consolation 
Stakes), Ravanna, Potentate, Archeress, Evil 
(also producer), and Economist. Quiver won six 
races, including Bankers and Brokers, Martha 
Washington, Lakeside Stakes, and was one of the 
best 2-year-old fillies of her day. She also pro- 
duced the winners Heno (Dash, Matron, Reapers, 
Standard Stakes, and sire), Rustling Silk (Troy 
Stakes), Rose Hart, and Amyntas (also pro- 
ducer), and the producer Tremble. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Horgan Quits 


HEN Narragansett Park opened in 1934, its 

racing secretary was Jack Campbell, but in 
the fall of the same year Pat Horgan took over. 
He held his position until, during the Quinn- 
O’Hara feud of last fall, he resigned. When 
Narragansett Park’s difficulties were settled in 
February, Horgan was re-employed as racing 
secretary. On March 22 he wrote to President 
James Dooley, tendering his resignation, made 
the following statement: 

It is with some regret that I sever a connection 
which was made before Narragansett Park opened its 
inaugural meeting, but I believe it to my best interests 
to take this course. My reasons I do not care to 
discuss. 

Said President Dooley: 

While we much regret that Mr. Horgan has made 
this decision, every man has the right to pick his own 
path through life, and to whatever new field of en- 
deavor Mr. Horgan may turn, it is our hope that suc- 
cess awaits him. 

On the same day the track announced that 
Samuel C. Nuckols, of Kentucky, had been en- 
gaged as a steward, that Mortimer M. Mahony 
would be in charge of the pari-mutuels. Both 


had refused, after 1935, to work under O’Hara. 

On March 26 it was announced that Tom Thorp 
would act as steward representing the Rhode 
Island Division of Racing. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


FFERING a restricted stakes program in the 

sense that only three of its 22 feature events 
actually fulfil the requirements of stakes classi- 
fication, Bay Meadows nevertheless offers a good 
series of overnight events. On Tuesday, March 
22, the $1,500 California Breeders Handicap was 
offered, went to Charles S. Howard’s Timberland, 
2-year-old colt by Polly Timber (By Tall Tim- 
ber), which was bred by his owner in California 
On March 25 the Sacramento Claiming Handi- 
cap, also with $1,500 added, was offered for 
horses of the $5,000 claiming sort, the winner be- 
ing Invermark, a *Teddy 5-year-old from Jo- 
bella Stable (H. Cohn). 

On Saturday, March 26, the $5,000 Bay Mead- 
ows Fashion Stakes Handicap was offered, one 
of the three feature events which close early 
enough to be properly called a stakes race. 
Major A. C. Taylor’s Indian Broom, under 118 
pounds, was one of the more probable candidates 
for this event, but the South American-bred 
*Ligaroti (115) made it the occasion of his first 
victory on this continent. *Ligaroti is owned by 
Binglin Stock Farm a partnership between C. S. 
Howard’s son Lin and Bing Crosby. He raced 
the mile over a slow track in 1:4024, won from 
the former Dixiana racer Sweepalot, now owned 
by Mrs. H. Curland, with C. S. Howard’s Advo- 
cator third. The Howards had had considerable 
success earlier on the card. Binglin Stock Farm's 
*Sabueso had accounted for the sixth race, a 
graded handicap, and C. S. Howard’s Grey Nurse 
(by *Sir Greysteel) had won the 2-year-old 
handicap. 


*Ligaroti Sprints 


The recently formed partnership of H. L. 
(Bing) Crosby and Lin C. Howard, which races 
under the nom de course of Binglin Stock Farm, 
had its best day at Bay Meadows March 26, 
scoring a double with two Argentine-bred 6- 
year-olds. After *Sabueso had won a one-mile 
Grade C handicap, the stable sent out *Ligaroti 
for the one-mile Bay Meadows Fashion Stakes 
Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, one 
mile). The South American had 116 pounds up, 
gave weight to the other six starters except the 
favorite, A. C. T. Stock Farm’s Indian Broom 
(118). *Sabueso had got his victory by coming 
from behind; *Ligaroti sprinted sharply to the 
front going to the turn, drew out to lead by five 
lengths after a half-mile. Charley Rosengarten 


{Desmond by St. Simon | 


Craganour | Veneration II by Laveno 
FOGON (Bay, 1923) 

al (Chili II by Ayrshire 

Florette | Florentina by The Tartar 


| *LIGAROTI (Brown horse, 1932) 
{Bayardo by Bay Ronald 
Lord Basil | Popiniay by St. Frusquin | 
LIRICA (Dark brown, 1926) | 
{Your Majesty by Persimmon | 
La Salada | Iberia by Orbit | 
No. 3 family. A. Alvarado (Argentina), breeder; 
Binglin Stock Farm, owner; L. C. Howard, trainer. | 


kept him hustling along, and he was never in 
serious danger. Mrs. H. Curland’s new purchase, 
Sweepalot (107), a former Dixiana racer which 
was a stakes winner over Ohio tracks last sum- 
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mer, Was the challenger for the last half-mile, 
lost ground in the stretch, finished second, two 
and a half lengths behind the winner. Charles S. 
Howard’s Advocator (107), which had been in 
tight quarters after the start, came up well to 
finish third, some three lengths behind Sweepalot, 
six lengths in front of Indian Broom (118). The 
favorite had been chut off going to the first turn, 
and had to be taken up. In order followed 
Chanceview (112), Over the Top (108), and 
Count Atlas (111). Time :2345, :474, 1:14, 
1:402;,, track slow. Stakes division, $3,830, $1,- 
000, $500, $250. 

Ligaroti was one of four horses imported from 
South America last November by H. L. (Bing) 
Crosby, and at the time it was reported that the 
horse had never been beaten. This report was 
unfounded. In South America he had won 10 of 
his 17 starts, had been once third, and had earned 
76,800 pesos, or about $28,266 at the present rate 
of exchange. He had started once at two in a 
maiden race, finished unplaced. At three he won 
four races from six starts, including a maiden 
race, Premio Vericueto, Premio Estados Unidos 
del Brasil (one of many “classic’’ races), and 
Premio Globe Trotter. At four he won six of 10 
starts, including Premio El Muneco, Premio Gen- 
eral Alvear (classic), Premio Adolfo y Rufino 
Luro (classic), Premio Benito Villanueva (clas- 
sic), Premio Peru (classic), and Premio Estados 
Unidos del Brasil for the second time. Longest 
of these races was 1,600 meters, about 25 feet 
less than one mile. 

When *Ligaroti was brought to America an 
interest in him was sold to Lin Howard, son of 
Cc. S. Howard. Young Mr. Howard promptly took 
out a trainer’s license and began conditioning 
him. The Fashion Stakes was his first win in 
three starts in the United States, though he had 
once placed second. His earnings in this country 
are $4,080. *Ligaroti was the first foal of his 
dam, which has had one other foal of racing age. 
Lirica was herself a winner of four races, was 
sister to La Salada’s four other foals. Of these 
one died as a yearling, Lamadrid won at two and 
three, and Las Heras and Lafayette both placed, 
did not win. La Salada won at two and three. 
Ibera also produced Colhue (four wins at four). 


MEXICO 


Agua Caliente 


HE 9-year-old gelding Poitou, scratched from 

the tenth race at Agua Caliente March 27, is 
in some respects typical of the meeting which 
has struggled there during the winter, taking 
Sundays during Santa Anita Park's session, 
week-ends while Bay Meadows is getting started. 
Poitou, racing at the Mexican track as a maiden, 
has started 106 times, has averaged about $35 a 
Start. Actually he is not a maiden, having won 
at Agua Caliente as far back as 1934. He won 
seven races in eight years. This year he could 
have been claimed for $300. 

Santa Anita Park's success, and anti-gambling 
activities on the part of the Mexican government 
have reduced the Mexican track to the “leaky 
roof” circuit, drawing horses from Phoenix, the 
California fairs, and those which cannot win at 
better tracks. On March 27 Agua Caliente got 
one day in the sun by putting up $12,500 for Sea- 
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biscuit’s appearance, which drew a considerable 
crowd to the track. The field filled rather well 
considering Seabiscuit’s presence, as few of the 
other starters had had a recent opportunity to 
run for as much as the $2,500 second money. 


Agua Caliente Handicap 


Only stakes event of the meeting which is in 
progress at Agua Caliente this year was the 
Agua Caliente Handicap ($12,500 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1's miles), run March 27. If it was 
not made for C. S. Howard's Seabiscuit, the Hard 
Tack horse was certainly made for it. Under 130 
pounds, a burden less trying than the same 
weight at 1', miles, Seabiscuit had no opposition 
of any class to face, and though weights on the 
other horses ranged from 108 pounds down to 98, 
this was largely a handicapping gesture, and Sea- 
biscuit could have won had the remainder of the 
field been permitted to ride with only the light- 
est jockeys they could pick up. In fact three of 
the lightweights had to carry overweight from 
one to three pounds because no riders could be 
found to make their weights. 

Seabiscuit went to the front at once, with 
Jockey N. Richardson in the saddle. He kept a 
moderate pace for a half-mile, with no very seri- 
ous challenges to repulse. Then he drew leisurely 
away, was in hand at the finish, won by two 
lengths from E. E. Fogelson’s Gray Jack (103), 
a Class D contender at Santa Anita Park. Mrs. 
R. J. Murphy's Little Nymph (98), also a Class 
D performer, was third, a head farther back, 
with Kozinsky Brothers’ *Amor Brujo (108) 
fourth. Warfellow (103), San Luis Rey (99), 
Sir Ridgway (100), and Top Radio (98) com- 
pleted the field. Time, :2345, :47, 1:114, 1:37, 
1:5025, track fast. Stakes division, $8,600, $2,- 
500, $1,250, $500. 


: Fair Play by Hastings 
Man o’ War { Mahubah by *Rock Sand 
HARD TACK (Chestnut, 1926) 
*Rock Sand by Sainfoin 
Tea Biscuit Tea’'s Over by Hanover 
SEABISCUIT (Bay horse, 1933) 
. {Broomstick by Ben Rrush 
Whisk Broom IT) Audience by Sir Dixon 
SWING ON (Bay, 1926) 
. Rabelais by St. Simon 
Balance *Balancoire II by *Meddler 
No. 5 family. Wheatley Stable, breeder; Mrs. C. S. 
Howard, owner; T. Smith, trainer. 


Though the two horses have not met, War Ad- 
miral and Seabiscuit have been running a race 
since last summer for money winning honors. 
After War Admiral’s victory in the Widener Cup 
Handicap, and Seabiscuit’s second, on the same 
day, in the Santa Anita Handicap, both stood al- 
most together, with earnings of $231,625 for War 
Admiral, $231,285 for Seabiscuit. Seabiscuit’s 
Agua Caliente victory gave him undisputed pos- 
session of thirteenth place among American 
money winners, with a total of $239,885. He has 
started 76 times, won 26 races, finished 12 times 
second, 11 times third. Seabiscuit is the second 
foal of his dam, Swing On, which did not race. 
Her first foal, Query, won at two. Her third, a 
brother to Seabiscuit, has not raced. Balance 
produced Flippant (Broadway Stakes, Bayview 
Handicap), Hornpipe (Amsterdam Stakes), and 
the winners Scales, Even Up, Abby, and High 
Wire, and the producer Flutter. She was half- 
sister to Distraction, Blondin, Swinging (good 
race mare and dam of Equipoise), etc. 
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FOREIGN 


American Year 


NGLAND’'S Grand National Steeplechase al- 

ways provides a good story for those who 
read the sports pages in America. But no pre- 
vious Grand National ever provided American 
newspapers with such good copy as the 1938 re- 
newal of the century-old test for jumpers. 

Usually when an American owner sends an 
American horse to compete at Aintree the at- 
tempt seems a little wistful, for the United States 
does not turn out many horses with Grand Na- 
tional specifications. Ten years ago Howard 
Bruce’s Billy Barton almost achieved the coveted 
victory, but the only other horse which finished 
the course defeated him. But last Friday, March 
25, the winner of the Grand National was the 
American-bred Battleship, foaled at Walter J. 
Salmon’s Mereworth Stud at Lexington; the win- 
ning owner was Mrs. Marion Scott, one of the 
best known of American sportswomen; and even 
the winning jockey, the sensational 17-year-old 
Bruce Hobbs, was born in America. Further, 
Battleship is a son of Man o’ War—the most 
famous name connected with the American Turf. 

Battleship, though he had been a good stakes 
winner on the flat in America and had proved 
himself one of the best jumpers of recent years 
on this side of the Atlantic, got scant considera- 
tion for the Grand National. He stood only about 
15 hands and two inches tall and had the strong, 
stocky conformation of a good sprinter. Horses 
of that type are in utter contrast to the big, 
rangy leppers which win the National. But 
Battleship won, under 160 pounds (only four 
horses in the field of 36 carried more), beating 
out H. C. MecNally’s Irish-bred Royal Danieli 
(157) in one of the most thrilling finishes in the 
history of the great race. 

Rain fell intermittently on the morning of 
Grand National day, and the weather was cold 
and disagreeable, but the crowd as usual was too 
enormous to estimate accurately. Estimates 
placed it at 250,000 and higher. The course had 
been moderately dry and hard, and the rain did 
not soften it to any great extent. This worked 
out to the advantage of Battleship, whose record 
in America indicated that he is at a disadvantage 
in soft going. Some time before the race the raii 
ceased and the sun came out brilliantly. 

Of the 36 horses which went to the post for the 
run of about four miles and 856 yards, inciuding 
a fearsome series of 30 jumps, 23 failed to finish. 
First elimination was Frank M. Gould’s restive 
What Have You, American-bred and -owned; he 
refused to break with the field. The others went 
away evenly for the first swing around the great 
irregular pentagon. The first two jumps took 
three more, Pontet (161), Prominent Lad, and 
Hurdy Gurdy Man. Sir Francis Towle’s Airgead 
Sios (168) led as the field reached Becher’s 
Brook, the sixth jump, at the end of the straight- 
away which makes the longest side of the penta- 
gon. Close behind him was Royal Danieli, at 18 
to 1 one of the choices in the betting. Most 
of the other well played horses were well back. 
Battleship was close up, about fifth. Airgead 


Sios got over the five-foot thorn fence which 
comes after Becher’s, then negotiated the diffi- 
cult Canal Turn and Valentine’s Brook, but went 
down at the next jump, an obstacle which caused 
so much trouble in Golden Miller's life. 


As the 
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field headed back toward the stands after the 
Canal Turn an American-owned favorite, J. B. 
Snow’s Delachance (149), ridden by J. Maloney 
began to move forward, and by the time the six 
teenth jump, the liverpool in front of the stands 
was reached, he was in front, with Lough Cottage 
lapped to him. Immediately behind him wer 
Royal Danicli, E. T. Hunt’s Red Knight II, anc 
Battleship, which was about four lengths clear 
of the others. At this jump the one Canadian- 
owned starter, the Kentucky-bred Rock Lad, 
owned by H. R. Bain, of Toronto, fell and broke 
his back, dying almost immediately. 

Sixteen horses remained as the field swung 
sharply to the left for the second time round. 
Among these was Mrs. Camille Evans’ Royal 
Mail. winner of the National in 1937 and one of 
the most heavily backed starters for this year’s 
renewal, purchased recently by Mrs. Evans for 
6,500 guineas from the estate of Hugh Lloyd 
Thomas. Royal Mail was the first to drop out 
on the second circuit. He broke a blood vessei, 
was pulled up by Evan Williams. Young Hobbs 
settled down to ask Battleship for his best, and 
by the time the spectacular Becher’s Brook jump 
was passed he had taken the lead from Royal 
Danieli, Delachance having dropped back slightly. 
The little chestnut stallion lost the lead again 
to the Irish gelding as they went to the Canal 
Turn, and at the next jump after Valentine’s he 
was passed by Workman. It looked as if the son 
of Man o’ War had been beaten, but Hobbs appar- 
ently was giving him a slight ‘breather’ against 
the final struggle. 

Two fences from home Royal Danieli was about 
a length ahead of Workman, and Battleship was 
just behind them, coming again. Workman 
suddenly weakened, began to drop back badly, 
and the little American horse went up to chal- 
lenge again. Royal Danieli led slightly as they 
went over the last jump, but in the run-in 
he was against a desperate adversary. Battle- 
ship gained inch by inch, and they went over the 
finish so closely locked that few knew the result 
before the judges announced it. Battleship’s 
margin was variously estimated at a nose, a head, 
and a neck. Ten lengths back in third place was 
Workman, and five lengths behind him James B. 
Rank’s good mare Cooleen (162). The order of 
the others which finished was Delachance, Red 
Knight II, Blue Shirt, Hopeful Hero, Underbid, 
Bachelor Prince, Lough Cottage, Provocative. 
Drim. As is frequently the case in the National, 
a riderless horse had preceded the winner across 
the finish line. 

Besides What Have You, other American- 
owned horses which failed to finish were Robert 
Lehman's Didoric and Mrs. Jesse Metcalf's 

Battleship’s time was 9:2945. The National 
record is 9:202;5, set by Golden Miller in 1934, 
but only two other winners have covered the 
course faster than Battleship. 

Mrs. Scott, who arrived at the course only 
about an hour before the race, is the second 
American woman to own a National winner in 
six years, Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark having won in 
1933 with Kellsboro’ Jack. It was her second at- 
tempt to win the big Aintree race. In 1933 the 
late Noel Laing rode Trouble Maker for Mrs. 
Scott (then Mrs. Thomas H. Somerville), brought 
him home in fifteenth place. Mrs. Scott, whose 
maiden name was Marion du Pont, is a sister 
to William F. du Pont, Jr., owner of Foxcatcher 
Farms and builder of Delaware Park. Her pres- 
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ent husband, Randolph Scott, is a well known 
movie actor. The two were sweethearts in their 
‘teens. Mrs. Scott's principal sporting interest 
lies in the development of hunting stock and 
steeplechasers. In Orange County, Virginia, she 
owns a 3,000-acre estate, Montpelier, homestead 
of James Madison, the fourth President. The 
farm was purchased by the du Pont family in 
1900, was used by Mrs. Scott’s father to conduct 
the world’s largest breeding establishment for 
hackneys. 

Reginald Hobbs, who led in the National win- 
ner in the place of Mrs. Scott, is one of the best 
known English trainers of jumpers. For several 
years he handled the horses of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Ambrose Clark in America, and his son, the sen- 
sational young rider, Bruce Hobbs, was born on 
Long Island 17 years ago. He trains the horses 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clark in England, also has Sir 
Abe Bailey among his clients. His son, the 
youngest rider ever to win the National, began 
his professional career at the age of 15, was 
immediately acclaimed one of the brightest pros- 
pects ever seen in English National Hunt racing. 

Pair Play Hastings 
MAN O’ WAR (Chestnut, 1917) aa 
Mahubah Token’ by" Merry 
BATTLESHIP 1927) {Hampton 


Sea Sick by Upas 
Saf Saf by Le Sancy 
QUARANTAINE (Bay. 1915) 


{War Dance by Galliard 
| Quilda by Gamin 

No. 10 family. Mereworth Stud, breeder; Mrs. 
Marion Scott, owner; R. Hobbs, trainer. 


Queenie 


Battleship is not the first Grand National win- 
ner owned by an American, but the fourth, his 
predecessors being Stephen (Laddie) Sanford’s 
Sergeant Murphy, in 1923; A. C. Schwartz's Jack 
Horner, in 1926; and Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark’s 
Kellsboro’ Jack, in 1933. He is not the first 


American-bred winner, for Rubio, bred by James 
B. Haggin in California, won the Aintree race an 
even three decades ago, in 1908, under the colors 


of Douglas Pennant, who had bought him out of 
Mr. Haggin’s yearling sale at Newmarket in July, 


1899, for 15 guineas, or about $80. (Two other 
American-bred horses finished second, The Bore 
in 1921, Billy Barton in 1928). But Battleship is 
the first Grand National winner both American- 
owned and American-bred. 


Battleship is the first entire horse to win the 
Grand National since 1901, when Grudon was 
first. Geldings have won all the intervening re- 
newals, except that one mare, Shannon Lass, 
scored, in 1902. Battleship is probably the oldest 
stallion which has ever won the National, though 
it is difficult to check the ages of some of the 
earlier winners. The entire horses which have won 
the race number 13. They are Wanderer (1856), 
Freetrader (1856), Half Caste (1859), Hunts- 
man (1862), Alcibiade (1865), The Lamb (1868 
and 1871), The Colonel (1869 and 1870), Dis- 
turbance (1873), Reugny (1874), Austerlitz 
(1877), Snifnal (1878), Grudon (1901), and Bat- 
tleship. (Lutteur III, winner in 1909, is some- 
times given as an entire horse, but this is appar- 
ently an error.) 

In some quarters it is believed that a horse 
running in the Grand National for the first time 
is at a disadvantage against his more experi- 
enced opposition, but the facts hardly bear out 
the contention. Counting from 1839 as the in- 
augural of the famous fixture (last year, for pur- 
poses of celebrating the centennial, the 1837 date 
was taken), this year’s running was the hun- 
Gredth, and Battleship was the fifty-fourth win- 
ner which was running the National for the first 
time. 


STORY OF THE WINNER 

Battleship was foaled March 19, 1927, at Wal- 
ter J. Salmon’s Mereworth Stud, a few miles out 
from Lexington, and raced on the flat under Mr. 
Salmon’s colors. Undersized as a 2-year-old, he 
was not started until the fall meeting at Bowie. 
He finished well back in a field of maidens in his 
first start, but the next time out, at Keeney Park 
in Florida, beat a big field of non-winners at six 
furlongs. At three he started eight times, won 
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three races, including the seven-furlong James 
Rowe Memorial Handicap at Bowie, under 114 
pounds, and was twice second. In the Florida 
Derby, the first important race for which he was 
pointed by Trainer Jack Pryce, he finished fourth 
to Titus. After winning the Rowe Memorial he 
was aimed at more important stakes, but in the 
Chesapeake Trial Purse at Havre de Grace on 
April 23 he finished last in a closely bunched 
finish and after the race was found to have in- 
jured his right fore foot, apparently by catching 
it under a section of the stall gate. 

After the injury Battleship showed a persistent 
lameness which was most difficult to diagnose. 
He was sent back to Mereworth, whose present 
manager, Dr. Robert H. Bardwell, was then resi- 
dent veterinarian at the farm. Dr. Bardwell and 
Kenneth Kane, then manager, had difficulty 
locating the seat of trouble, finally took the colt 
to the University of Kentucky and led him out 
at a veterinary conference then under way, as 
an exhibit in connection with a paper by Dr. 
D. L. Proctor, of Lexington, on the use of 
X-ray plates in diagnosis. Consensus of the 
veterinarians present, after inspection of the 
horse and the pictures, was that he had a small 
ringbone just at the coronet, and it was agreed 
that the proper treatment would be to trim the 
toe down and leave the heel high, so as to cut 
down the “action"’ in the foot. Dr. Bardwell fol- 
lowed this plan with good results (though there 
was a temporary setback once when the black- 
smith got his directions reversed). 

At four (1931) Battleship was denied a place 
in the string of Trainer Pryce, but Jack Howard, 
seeing no signs of lameness, took the colt into 
his stable, trained him several months, turned 
him over to Pryce at Washington Park. Battle- 
ship won his first start of the year, at Arlington 
Park. That season he was sound enough and 
good enough to win six of his 12 starts and 
finish third in three others. His victories in- 
cluded the Great Lakes Handicap, 1 1-16 miles 
in 1:4345, at Lincoln Fields. His winnings for 
the year were $11,950. His complete flat racing 
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record was 22 starts, 10 wins, two seconds, three 
thirds, $18,380 won. 

The previous year Adolphe Pons, as agent for 
Mr. Salmon, had sold to Mrs. Thomas H. Somer- 
ville a Man o’ War colt called Annapolis, which 
won the Billy Barton Steeplechase of 1931 and 
performed well at hunt meetings. So Mr. Pons 
now called Mrs. Somerville’s attention to Battle- 
ship, and despite the indication of ringbone the 
Virginia sportswoman accepted the colt, paying 
$12,000. It was stipulated at the time of the 
sale that the Mereworth Stud should have the 
option of sending five mares to the horse when- 
ever he might be retired to the stud. 

In 1932, as a 5-year-old, Battleship did not 
start, and at six he entered upon his career as a 
steeplechaser. As a 6-year-old he won the Mal- 
vern Hill Steeplechase at the Deep Run Hunt 
Club meeting; the Billy Barton Steeplechase at 
Pimlico, the National Hunt Cup Handicap and 
Eastern Horse Club Hunter's Steeplechase Han- 
dicap at Brookline, Mass. He was third in the 
Cherokee Steeplechase at Camden, fell in the 
Erdenheim Cup at the Whitemarsh Valley Hunt 
Club meeting in Pennsylvania, lost his rider in 
the Bedminster ‘Chase at Far Hills, N. J. In 
1934, at seven, Battleship won the Richmond 
Plate (Deep Run Hunt Club), the Roslyn Steeple- 
chase (United Hunts), Aiken Hunters Steeple- 
chase, National Hunt Cup (Brookline), and as a 
climax the Grand National Steeplechase at Bel- 
mont Park. In the American Grand National he 
carried 147 pounds, won from the veteran Arc 
Light (146), with Rocky Run (142) third, on a 
muddy track. He was second in the Springdale 
Steeplechase at Camden and lost his rider in 
the Billy Barton Steeplechase at Pimlico. 

Battieship was not seen in competition in 1935, 
and on July 24, 1936, he and War Vessel, a less 
noted son of Man o’ War, were shipped from New 
York, with the Grand National of 1937 in view. 
Battleship was nominated for the big Aintree 
race of last year, but was declared out early in 
March, after he had been assigned 154 pounds. 
During the 1936-37 National Hunt racing season 
in England Battleship started 18 times, won five 
races, was second three times, and nine times un- 


placed, earning £1,0821, ($5,411.25) first 
monies. 

Before the Grand National this season he had 
started nine times, had won only one race. But 
the Grand National is a law unto itself, and 


“form,”’ as established on other courses, gives 
enly an inkling of what may happen in the face 
of the hazards at Liverpool. The merit of Bat- 
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tleship had been recognized in England, as in 
America, but he was not considered a formidable 
contender for the world’s greatest steeplechasing 
honor. Most Turf commentators believed him 
too small, much too chunky to take the great Ain- 
tree jumps and stay the four miles and 856 yards 
against fit and seasoned leppers. (The Briton, 
able London correspondent of THE BLOOD-HORSE, 
who last year chose Royal Mail weeks in advance 
of his victory, this year dismissed Battleship as 
being too far from the National type.) But Bat- 
tleship had far more class as a flat racer than 
does the average Grand National winner, and 
this factor played a major part in his victory. 

The Grand National victory of Battleship was 
a “break” for the broadcasting company which 
had planned a broadcast of a “birthday party” 
for Man o’ War at Faraway Farm Tuesday after- 
noon, March 29, as it focussed international at- 
tention on Samuel D. Riddle’s champion. Man 0’ 
War had already achieved most of the honors 
open to a sire of Thoroughbreds, but Battleship 
brought new and unexpected laurels for “the Old 
Man.” Other steeplechasers sired by Man 0’ 
War include Annapolis, Point Breeze, Afloat, 
Dock Light, Ship Executive, Sabastapool, and 
Battleship’s traveling mate War Vessel. 

Battleship was the last foal of *Quarantaine, a 
mare imported from France by Mr. Salmon in 
1924, when she was 9 years old. Before she left 
France *Quarantaine had produced four foals, 
all fillies: Mademoiselle de Montigny, winner and 
producer; Quoi, winner Prix de Diane (French 
Oaks) and grandam of En Fraude, winner of the 
1987 Prix de Diane; Quarantola, dam of Ques- 
kella, winner Prix La Rochette, and Quareuil, 
which dead-heated for the Grand Prix de Biar- 
ritz; and Quine IV, producer. After her arrivai 
in Kentucky *Quarantaine produced in 1925 the 
winner Indian Corn, imported in utero, by La 
Farina; in 1926, the producer Quarante, dam of 
the good steeplechase winner Santi Quaranti; 
and in 1927, Battleship. The following year 
*Quarantaine died with a twisted bowel. Mere- 
worth Stud still owns her daughter Quarante, by 
Fair Play, and has from her an excellent yearling 
colt by Ariel. 

The family abounds in good horses. *Quaran- 
taine’s dam, Queenie, won and was dam of three 
winners, including the Prix de Diane winner 
Quenouille, which was grandam of the good *Bel- 
fonds filly Ligne de Fond, winner of the French 
equivalent of the One Thousand Guineas and sec- 
ond in the Prix de Diane. The next dam, Quilda, 
won the Prix Daru, Prix Boiard, and other im- 
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portant French races, and was ancestress of the 
German Derby winner Palastpage. Battleship’s 
eighth dam was the famous Queen Mary, dam of 
*Bonnie Scotland and founder of a great family. 
Incidentally, Annapolis, which ranks next to 
Battleship among Man o’ War's steeplechasers, 
is also a tail-female descendant of Queen Mary. 


Phakos Wins Lincolnshire 


The Lincolnshire Handicap, first important 
stakes event of the English flat racing season, 
run Wednesday, March 23, at Lincoln, fell to a 
French owner when Edward Esmond’s 4-year- 
old Phakos, under 115 pounds, overcame the dis- 
advantage of a slow start, took the lead a 
quarter-mile from home, and went on to win the 
mile event by three-quarters of a length from Z. 
G. Michalinos’ Zaimiss (109), with Lord Pender’s 
Kyles. of Minard (104) third in the field of 27. 
The winner's time was 1:4145, within three-fifths 
of a second of the record for the race. Phakos 
and Bel-Ami were co-favorites at 8 to 1. 

Phakos won the Newmarket Two-Year-Old 
Stakes and Lavant Stakes and was third in the 
Champagne Stakes at two, but went through his 
3-year-old season without a victory. He is a 
4-year-old bay colt by Pharos out of Phi-Phi, by 
Stedfast, second dam Bongo, by Dark Ronald. 
He is closely inbred to Chaucer, sire of Stedfast 
and maternal grandsire of Pharos. 


Right After Exercise 
Avoid Chilling! 


Absorbine 
increases 
Blood Flow 
through 
Muscles— 
keeps them 
Limber 


Absorbine is the ap- 
proved liniment of the 


| HECLA 


Standing near Clarksville, Mo. 
The Tetrarch 
*Perfect Peach 
| by Persimmon 
Look U f Ultimus 
is P | Sweeping GI ance by Sweep 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


*Stefan the Great 
Grey, 1930 


| 
| HECLA 
| No.20 family 
| 


R. Shepley 323 North Broadway St. Louis 


U.S. Polo Association 


FTER exercise, care 
must be taken to 
control the cooling off. 
And there’s a reason why 
grooms and trainers pre- 
fer Absorbine for the rub- 
down. It stimulates circula- 
tion. Sends an increased 
supply of blood direct to 
tired muscles. The blood 
carries off the accumu- 


lated waste matter more 
quickly. Absorbine acts 
to remove the danger of 
chilling, swelling or stiff- 
ening. Keeps muscles fit 
for fast action. Will not 
blister. Antiseptic. Used 
by stablemen and many 
veterinarians for over 40 
years. At druggists. $2.50 
a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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Approved Materials.. 
_ Perfect Workmanship 


They are your guarantee of satisfaction in our 
construction work. Only materials that meet the 


highest specifications and workmen with long 
experience are employed by our firm. 

That is why leading horse farms have their 
construction work done by— 


THOMPSON-KING-TATE 


Incorporated 
| Phones 1010—1424 


Rockcastle Avenue Lexington, Ky. 


-HAGYARD & HAGYARD 


X-RAY SERVICE 


Manufacturers 
Anodyne Absorbent Kidney Remedy 
Cough and Distemper Remedy 
O. P. K. Liniment Fever Remedy 


| 


Veterinary Supplies, Antitoxins, etc. 
Immediate Attention to Mail Orders 


BARKLEY & CO. 
157 East Short St. Lexington, Ky. 


Importers and Manufacturers of all kinds 
of Harness and Saddlery Goods, Turf Goods 


We can completely outfit your stock 
farm and racing stable in Saddles, Bridles, 
Blankets, Blinkers, Rope Hay Racks, Hal- 
ters, Night Sheets, Shanks, Tubs, Buckets, 
Rakes, Forks, Brooms, Jockey Tack, Band- 
ages, Brick Salt (and Holders), Racing 
Silks, Medical Supplies, and other acces- 
sories. 

Special Attention Given Mail Orders 


AMERICAN TURF 
ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 
Louisville, Ky. 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB 
Covington, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 
Crete, Ill. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


OUR READERS WRITE 


Frank Bryan 


Editor, THe BLoop-Horse: 

Loyalty is a great virtue, and it is loyalty which bid 
me say a word in regard to Frank Bryan, lately de 
posed secretary and handicapper of the Maryland 
Jockey Club. 

I wonder how many people realize that Bryan in 
very great measure is responsible for the existence of 
racing in the East today? It was in his brain that 
the Piping Rock Racing Association was conceived 
This came about when racing was in its death throes 
and would have perished but for the timely interven- 
tion of a group of gentlemen who formed the Piping 
Rock Association at his suggestion, and saved racing 
for sentiment sake, not commercialism. 

Again Bryan and the late William Riggs revived the 
Maryland Jockey Club, and made it what it is today, 
one of the really great racing associations of America. 
They started with nothing, and put it where it is, 
not for the dollars in it, but for pure sentiment and 
sportsmanship. 

Then take steeplechasing. Where was it when Bryan 
took hold? What has he done? Just look for one 
moment at the almost innumerable hunt clubs which 
he is responsible for. Without them there would be 
no steeplechasing anywhere in America. 

Bryan may not have been as popular as some offi- 
cials, but that was due entirely to the fact that he 
leaned backward to be honest and sincere. 

I do not for one second intimate that his successor 
is not a reallv capable man. I know he is, but I do 
say that sentiment and a decent appreciation of all 
that Frank Bryan has done should have been con- 
sidered before he was allowed to retire. 

Age notwithstanding, he is a more capable racing 
official today than he was 30 years ago, and that is 
saying a lot. 

Very truly yours, 
GWYN TOMPKINS 


Warrenton, Va., March 21. 


Mountains and Mouse 


Editor, THe Broop-Horse: 

You and your readers are students of breeding. 

Maybe you or they could tell me how to mate the 
two biggest mountains to produce the world’s smallest 
mouse. 

My entry for this honor is the list of three errors 
Mr. Oakes laid on Alfred Vanderbilt’s doorstep in 
Tue B'oop-Horse of March 19th. Mr. Oakes describes 
the roar of the rumbling mountains and here is the 
mouse he produces. Says Mr. Oakes: 

“1. Premature announcement of decision to build a 

new clubhouse (badly needed), new paddock 
and new administration building. (This pro- 
gram was retracted after the public has set its 
mouth for the tempting new dishes.) 
Attempts to gain newspaper support and space 
by going over the heads of sports editors, etc., 
direct to managing editors and officials even 
higher in the newspapers. 

“3. Inaguration of a contest for racing writers that, 
though its conditions, automatically eliminated 
all Baltimore men. (After announcement of the 
contest. the Sunpapers of Baltimore forbade 
their eligible men to compete even in event they 
might find a way to attend and write about the 
three stakes on which competition is based.)” 

The horror of all this must be more than Marylanders 
can bear, but up to press time no citizen has yet com- 
mitted hari-kiri on the old club house steps, no sports 
writer has dressed down his boss for insubordination, 
and few if any racing enthusiasts are aware, or give a 
hoot, that the Sun reporters cannot play in the Pim- 
lico Spelling Bee. 

P. S. Better get your reservation in for the Preak- 
ness, it’s going to be a sell out. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL BELFAST 


to 


New York City, March 25 


« » 


TRAINER C. A. Roles has left the stable of Miss 
Ethel Hill, will be replaced by W. B. Finnegan. 
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English 
Turf Topics 


By The Briton 


Honor in Defeat 


March 14.—-It has been my privilege, 
during the National Hunt season now draw- 
ing to a close, to see a lot of exceptionally good 
racing. The campaign, as a whole, has been the 
best on record, and at Cheltenham last week we 
reached the peak of a wonderful season with the 
N. H. Committee’s annual festival. Prestbury 
Park, the fairest and most beautiful steeplechase 
course that I know, was bathed in summer sun- 
shine. Throughout the three days of the fixture, 
attendances were the largest ever and the sport 
reached a level of excellence that has certainly 
never been surpassed. 

One note of regret. We were denied the climax 
that would have made the meeting memorable 
for all time, for our idol, Golden Miller, met his 
master at last in the Cheltenham Gold Cup. 
Seven years ago Miss Dorothy Paget’s champion 
commenced his series of wins in this coveted 
trophy. He scored five times off the reel, and 
would no doubt have made it six had not snow 
and floods caused the event to be abandoned last 
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year. Eleven years old, but jaunty as ever, he 
was put down perfectly trained and carrying full 
stable confidence for last week's ordeal, starting 
favorite at 7 to 4 to beat brilliant young rivals in 
Airgead Sios, Macaulay, Morse Code, and Red 
Hillman, while his senior, Southern Hero, also 
threw down the gauntlet. 

A prettier race we shall rarely see. For the 
major part of the 3', miles, Airgead Sios, all 
fire and dash, bowled along in front, crossing his 
fences in a flash and without touching a twig. 
More deliberately, Red Hillman, Southern Hero, 
Golden Miller, Morse Code, and Macaulay fol- 
lowed Sir Francis Towle’s spectacular performer 
in the order named. After about half the jour- 
ney had been covered the pace began to beat old 
Southern Hero. Then Red Hillman went up to 
and tried to jump with Airgead Sios—-and that 
was the end of Red Hillman. He overreached 
himself, and although he did not fall, he had no 
further concern in the race. At the fence after 
the water, second time round, Golden Miller 
dragged his hind legs through the obstacle—his 
one lapse--and lost a little ground. This he 
quickly made up, and four fences from home he 
was practically alongside Airgead Sios, with 
Morse Code in close attendance. At the next 
fence, Airgead Sios made his first mistake, and 
99 horses out of a 100 would have been on the 
flcor if they had made a similar blunder. Like a 
cat, Airgead Sios kept his feet, but he was 
screwed half round on landing and was definitely 
out of the hunt. Maybe he was tiring at the 
time. At all events, he was not ridden out, and 
finished last. 

His mistake left Golden Miller just in front of 


LEE O. COTNER 
Bay, 1922, by Last Coin or High Time—Precious 
Pearl, by Zeus 
| “A SIRE WHOSE GET ALL RUN” 
HIGH TIME is gone, but one of his best sons 
is in his prime. If you want EXTREME SPEED, 
COURAGE, BEAUTIFUL CONFORMATION, 
EARLY WINNERS, and a horse for any kind 
of track, breed to Lee O. Cotner who consistently 
| transmits these qualities to his get. 
FEE $500 
Return for One Year 
R. W. COLLINS, Owner 
ELMHURST STUD 


| Bruce G. Collins, Mgr. Winchester Road, 
Phone County 8358-X Lexington, Ky. 


CHICSTRAW 


Bay, *Chicle____. {Spearmint, by Carbine 
1931... | Lady Hamburg, by Hamburg 
Last Straw_ | Ultimus, by Commando 


| Broom Flower,by Broomstick 
Winner 14 races, including Walden (beating 
Discovery, Cavalcade, ete.), Bowie Endurance, 
Pimlico Handicaps, Richard Johnson Stakes, 
Holly Beach, Larchmont, Greenwich, and Camp- 
five Handicaps. Second in Potomac and Dela- 
ware Handicaps, third in Withers Stakes. 
First, second, third, and fourth dams were 
| stakes winners. Chicstraw made his first season 
| 


at stud in 1937 at George D. Widener’s Erden- 
—— Farm. Nine of 11 mares bred to him are 
in foal. 
Private Contract—Book Full 
MRS. CLYDE SMITH 
| Adelbert Farm Hopkinsville, Ky. 


TRYSTER 


Stakes winner of 17 races and $102,000 

Sire of the stakes winners Try Too (Hyde Park 
Stakes, Dearborn, Queen City Handicaps), My Sis (Har- 
ford Handicap), Triskette (Beldame Handicap), Below 
Zero (East View, Belgrade Stakes), Try Sympathy 
(Woodward, Juvenile, Hyde Park Stakes), Slim Rosie 
(Crete Handicap), Suitor (46 wins), ete. From his first 
nine crops Tryster had 70 2-year-old winners. 

Fee due and payable when mare foals and if and 
when mare is sold or leaves Kentucky prior to foaling 
ate. 


Dy {Commando by Domino 
Peter Pan----) scinderella by Hermit 
Black, 1918 | St. Amant by St. Frusquin 


| Greenvale by Hamburg 
No. 2 family. 


FEE $100, For a Live Foal 
HARTLAND STUD 


Laurance A. Railey, Mgr. 


Phone 3 Versailles, Ky. 


PLAYTIME 


Bay, 1927, by My Play—Nell Wilder, 
by Broomstick 
(Property of Charles Bacharach Estate) 
Sire of stakes winner Real Play from his first crop. 
Playtime’s first foals were 2-year-olds of 1937. 
Seven foals were in his first crop. Three have 
won, including the stakes winner Real Play 
(Biloxi Handicap and five other wins in eight 
races), and the winner Young Playtime. He is 
also sire of the 1938 2-year-old winner Tra-La-La. 
Playtime was a good race horse himself. He 
was a stakes winner of $28,258. 


$100 FOR LIVE FOAL 
GALLAHER FARM 


Lexington (Dan B. Midkiff) Kentucky 
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PAINTS 


ESTATES 
Pierpont Paint Products 


PLANTATIONS 


are used in leading Thoroughbred stables, 


including: 


Greentree Stable, Red Bank, N. J. 
Glad Acres Farm, Dallas, Texas 
Old Kenney Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


Write for Catalog J-4 


PAINT & COLOR 
ONT COMPANY. INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PIERP 


LAND TITLE BUILDING. 


MM HORSE & HORSEMAN 
is read from head to tail be- 
cause it tells what the horse- 
man wants to know in a way 
the horseman likes. Breeding 
is one of its top subjects. 
Twelve big issues cost only 
five dollars. 


To: HORSE & HORSEMAN, 


1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Here is Five Dollars for 12 issues of HORSE & 
HORSEMAN. Begin with the next issue. 


(Foreign postage $1.00 extra) 
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Morse Code, with two fences to cross. They 
raced neck and neck at the penultimate obstacle 
but at the last Morse Code was a length ahead 
with Macaulay, running on well, about a lengt} 
and a half behind the favorite. Gallantly as “The 
Miller’’ battled up the hill to the winning post 
he could not overhaul the 9-year-old Morse Code 
and he was fairly and squarely beaten two 
lengths, with Macaulay three lengths away third. 

Never was loser more heartily cheered than 
was gallant Golden Miller, and never was defeat 
more honorably sustained. If only the going had 
been yielding, as it usually is at this period of 
the year, I believe the old fellow would have 
pulled through. He has never been partial to 
such firm footing as we had last week, which 
makes his courageous bid all the more meri- 
torious. There’s a lot of racing still left in the 
son of Goldcourt and he may yet win a sixth 
Gold Cup. 

Morse Code is a beautifully molded bay geld- 
ing by The Pilot out of Heliograph, by Helio- 
trope, with grand quarters and an _ intelligent 
bicod-like head. Great trainers turn out their 
horses at their best for the great occasions, and 
Morse Code was put down to perfection by Ivor 
Anthony, who has for a number of years been 
rightly regarded as our best trainer of jumpers. 
He has some knowledge also of conditioning flat 
racers, for did he not present old Brown Jack 
fit for the fray on a certain day at six succes- 
sive Royal Ascot meetings? This matter of 
exact timing is the supreme art of training. 

Morse Code ran in the name and colors of Lt. 
Col. D. C. Part, who has for a number of years 
raced one or two class ’chasers. A half share is 
owned by Captain Bridges, who is at present in 
Australia. The Cheltenham form of Morse Code 
was a big advance on the running he gave at 
Kempton Park only a week previously. He was 
then beaten by Airgead Sios and Macaulay, but 
no doubt the more severe Prestbury Park track, 
plus a little extra fitness, accounted for his re- 
versing the placings. 

Although the Gold Cup contest was the tidbit 
of the meeting, there were a number of other 
races of outstanding interest. The thrill of the 
week was provided by the finish of the National 
Hunt Steeplechase, the amateur riders’ Blue 
Riband. There were 26 starters, and after bat- 
tling for four miles, we were treated to a desper- 
ate finish in which St. George II (R. Petre riding) 
won by a head from Rudolph IV (E. W. W. 
Bailey), with Stalbridge Park (Capt. R. Mose- 
ley) a head away third. Young Mischief, close 
up fourth, would probably have been the winner 
but for cutting a leg badly when he hit the last 
fence. In my opinion, Rudolph IV, a 9-year-old 
chestnut gelding by Orb, was the best horse in 
the field, and Mr. Bailey has probably secured a 
worthy successor to his game mare Pucka Belle. 
Stalbridge Park was running on well, and we 
are expecting him to make a good show in the 
Grand National. 

Lord Sefton won the N. H. Juvenile ’Chase, 
for 4-year-olds, with the French-bred Medoc II, 
ridden by H. Nicholson and well schooled by 
Trainer Harry Brown Another novice fencer of 
much promise is Vivian H. Smith's 6-year-old 
Koppernigk, which won the Broadway Novices’ 
‘Chase of three miles from a big field. 

Ivor Anthony sent out a couple of winners for 
F. Ambrose Clark in The Uplifter, a nice sort 
of 6-year-old which won the Cotswold 'Chase, and 
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the selling hurdler, Matches Mary. Unfortunately 
Mr. Clark was not well enough to attend the 
meeting. 

From Cheltenham, we returned to 
the Hurst Park meeting and saw the “French- 
man,” Takvor Pacha, put up a stylish perform- 
ance in beating Rightun and others for the three- 
mile Optional Selling ‘Chase at the first stage. 
On the Saturday, the Hurst Park Grand Na- 
tional Trial "Chase (3%, miles) was won by the 
owner in luck, Vivian H. Smith, by the aid of 
the game and consistent 8-year-old Rockquilla, 
thus completing a good week for Trainer George 
Beeby. It was by only a head that Rockquilla 
pulled through from Dominick’s Cross, with 
Bedale Hunt four lengths away third. At one 
stage of the race Bedale Hunt was 50 lengths in 
front. Old Kellsboro’ Jack was fourth, and Di- 
doric, What Have You, and Blue Prince among 
the also rans. 


town for 
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for the same day that Herr Hitler decided upon 
his occupation of Austria. Such grave political 
issues have a depressing effect on bloodstock 
values. None of our American friends, nor such 
wealthy patrons as Miss Dorothy Paget and 
James V. Rank, bid for Royal Mai!, and the 
gelding went to Mrs. Camille Clifford Evans for 
6,500 guineas. He will remain with Ivor Anthony. 

Record price ever paid for a 'chaser at pub- 
lic auction was the 10,500 guineas, which W. H. 
Midwood gave for Silvo when the horse was 
submitted to dissolve a partnership at the New- 
market October Sales in 1925. J. H. Whitney is 
reputed to have given a five-figure sum for 
Faster Hero when he secured the horse after the 
death of Captain Loewenstein. I doubt Royal 
Mail being as good as Easter Hero, but he is a 
better horse than was Silvo. He has been most 
judiciously raced, and as I write these notes there 
seems a very fair prospect that Mrs. Evans will 


get back the purchase money within a fortnight, 
plus the pleasure of seeing her colors carried to 
victory in the Grand National. 


Sale of Royal Mail 


HE big event of this Hurst Park afternoon, « « »» 
7 however, was the sale of Royal Mail. It was 
bad luck for the executors of the late Lloyd Dr. C. N. MOONEY on March 11 bought Westy’s 
Thomas that the auction should have been fixed Hero, a 3-year-old, from J. W. Zakoor. 


speed KNOW how plenty of min- 
erals and vitamins develop a big, 
rangy skeleton and keep a foal grow- 
ing off in good shape. When you 
feed his dam on Omolene, he gets 
extra minerals and vitamins through 
the extra big flow of miik she sup- 
plies. At three months foals will eat 
Omolene in creeps. Feed them all 
they want. It’s crushed and molasses 
coated—tasty and easy to digest. 


PURINA MILLS 
865 CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Report For 1937 


HE West Virginia State Racing Commission, 

of which Beverley Broun is chairman, re- 
cently submitted to Gov. Homer A. Holt the third 
annual racing commission report, covering 1937. 
The report showed an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent in receipts to the State, concluded optimis- 
tically: 

There is every indication that there will be a contin- 
ued increase for the coming year as there has been in 
past years. While the sport is comparatively new in 
West Virginia, there is everywhere evidence of greater 
interest throughout the State, there being a large in- 
crease in the attendance at the race meets as well as 
the revenue. 

Three meetings were held in West Virginia last 
year, two at Charles Town, one at Wheeling 
Downs, the latter holding its inaugural meeting. 
At the first Charles Town meeting (32 days), the 
pari-mutuel turnover averaged $71,204.25 daily 
as against $60,770.62 in 1936. The second meet- 
ing (16 days) had an average of $73,652.50 daily, 
as compared with $65,108 in 1936. 

Wheeling Downs, operating in new territory, 
had 15 days of racing, a pari-mutuel average of 
$38,243 daily. Out of this betting, the State re- 
ceives 1 per cent and a license fee of $250 daily. 
The tracks take 9 per cent and breakage to 10 
cents. At the first Charles Town meeting, the 
breakage amounted to 1.6 per cent of the total. 
It was 1.5 at the second Charles Town meeting, 
1.4 at Wheeling Downs. 

In all the State received $58,423.82 from rac- 
ing, of which $13,679.63 was spent by the com- 


THE BLOOD-HORS:. 


mission, leaving West Virginia a net $44,744.1 
The net profit in 1936 was $35,829. 

A total of $1,723 was collected in fees for i 
censes issued to jockeys, trainers, and others, an.j 
this was added to $3,042.34 already in a fund fo: 
the care of injured jockeys or indigent horsemen. 
A total of $292.82 was spent from this fund in 
1937. 

In addition to the regular race meetings, the 
Charles Town Horse Show Association held four 
days of racing, with a pari-mutuel average of 
$59,190, this being below the 1936 figures. 


« » «» 


Sandhills Meeting 


The Sandhills Steeplechase and Racing Asso- 
ciation held a one-day meeting March 19, near 
Southern Pines, N. C., the feature being the 
$1,000 Yadkin purse, a 2!2-mile race over brush. 
Winner was L. W. Robinson, Jr.’s *Cabin Fire, 
an English-bred 5-year-old gelding by Cottage, 
and winner of the Mulberry Steeplechase at 
Camden February 22. Crooning Water and Wil- 
frid G. finished second and third. 

Highlight of the day’s racing was the per- 
formance of Jockey J. T. Skinner and Paul Mel- 
lon’s Corn Dodger. Corn Dodger had an appar- 
ently safe lead when he stumbled at the fifth 
jump on the third lap of the three-mile Sandhills 
Challenge Cup, spilled his rider. When Mr. 
Skinner had remounted, Miss Theresa Schey’s 
Celebrity was some 20 lengths ahead. But Corn 
Dodger, going remarkably, eventually won by 
seven lengths. Casualties of the day were Jockey 
Jack Ball’s broken nose, Norman Coe’s broken 
collar bone. 


MACAW 


Bay, 1923, by Peter Pan-Polly Flinders, by 
Burgomaster 


Property of Maj. R. C. Woodruff 
Macaw won 12 races and $56,650 in 
three seasons. He has sired winners of 348 
races and $306,582 through 1937, includ- 
ing the stakes winners Kakapo, Sabula, 
Bright Plumage, Almac, etc. His foals 
are durable, can run a distance, and in any 
going. He had six 2-year-old winners in 
1934 and all of them won at three. He 
had five 2-year-old winners in 1935, and 
all won at three and four. Every winner 
| from his 1932, 1933, or 1934 cro~s have 
| won in two or more seasons. He has had 
113 foals to race, and these have averaged 
$2,669 each through 1937. 


Fee $150 


Cash at Time of Service. Return for one year. 


TOM CARSON 


Newport Beach Phone 986 California 


| | 


FOR SALE 
Rockhome Farm 


and 
BROODMARES, RACING STABLE 


Because business interests in the East 
require my entire time I am offering for 
sale privately Rockhome Farm together 
with three broodmares and my _ racing 
stable. Farm buildings include a modern 
five-room bungalow with bath and enclosed 
sun porch. 


The farm includes 40 acres of good land, 
located one mile from Florence, Ky., on the 
Price Pike, and the equipment includes one 
good team and a tractor. Nine horses are 
in the racing stable, including the 5-year-old 
handicap mare Dora May, by Republic 
Yadora May, winner of $25,000. 


Priced reasonably. 
Address 


GUS SIMONE 


Route 4 Florence, Ky. 
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\ finely-bred young sire, which raced with 


Midway Road, R. 5 Dallas, Texas 


Chestnut, 1925 
(Property of A. B. Letellier) 
(Property of R. B. George) 


Dick Finnell_ Eric 


R Westy Hogan | Tea’s Over 
extreme speed and class. S ) Carrie Jones_. | Requital 
By The Porter—Starella, by “Star Shoot — | (“Iron Cross 1 Galloping Simon 
GREENOCK won 17 races and $39,939. He 
mpressive___ be 
won four stakes and set three track )*Hester W. 
records. He still holds the Bowie record No. 14 family. 


for six furlongs in 1:10°%5, and he also 


Sazerac raced for five seasons and was 
won a 1 1-16 miles in 1:4345. 


a stakes winner of $19,090. He won the 


From four crops Greenock has had 71 foals, ' Derby Trial Handicap (under top weight 
of which 51 (72 per cent) have won, 36 and beating Springsteel and others), Robert 
(51 per cent) have won at two. He had | M. Sweitzer Handicap (from Tred Avon and 
13 2-year-old winners in 1935, 12 in 1936, | others), Rex, and Mardi Gras Handicaps. 
five (from 10 foals of which one died, | He was also third in the Washington’s 
another was crippled as a yearling) in Birthday Handicap. As a 3-year-old he 
19387. Four of his first crop were winners | won at one mile in 1:3535. 
at five last year. His get are durable as | . ' 
well as fast. ‘ | Sazerac carries none of the American 

lines except a cross of Hanover in the 
STOUT PEDIGREE—FINE PERFORMANCE | fourth generation. He entered the stud in 
STUD SUCCESS 


1937, and will make his second season at 
Jack Howard's Rookwood Farm at Lex- 
ington. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
ROOKWOOD FARM 


(Jack Howard) 
LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 


FEE $350 to Approved Mares 


Return or refund at our option. | 
No Responsibility for Accident or Disease | 


GLAD ACRES FARM 


} 
| 
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MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 
Fee $500 ARIEL With Return 


Black, 1925, by ETERNAL—ADANA, by *Adam 
Four Seasons Available 


Ariel was the winner of six of his 10 starts. His get include the stakes winners 
Maeriel, Ariel Cross, Airflame, Ceiling, Planetoid, Rockwood, Skeeter, Waxwing, etc. He 
had full subscriptions in 1935, 1936, 1937, and in 1937 there were 36 mares bred to him of 
which 33 are in foal. He is sire of two 1938 2-year-old winners to date, Ariel Toy and 
Sabariel. 


Fee $200 INFINITE With Return 


Chestnut, 1921, by ULTIMUS—CONTINENTAL, by Yankee 


To the end of 1937 Infinite had sired the winners of 486 races and $525,152. Stakes 
winners sired by him include Inlander, Universe, Economic, Perpetuate, Titus, Angelic, 
Infidox, Elylee, Pep Talk, and Infinata. He was the sire of 11 2-year-old winners in 1937. 


Apply to: 


ADOLPHE PONS DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Mereworth Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
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Brookdale Farm 


STALLIONS 
TRANSMUTE 


Chestnut, 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, 
by Tracery 


FEE $500 
CHANCE SUN 
(Property of J. E. Widener & Thos. Piatt) 


Brown, 1932, by Chance Shot—Sunaibi, 
by *Sun Briar 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 
EPITHET 


Chestnut, 1928, by *Epinard—Fairy Wand, 
by *Star Shoot 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 
GOOD GOODS 


(Property of Brookmeade Farm & Thos. Piatt) 
Bay, 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 
AGRARIAN 


(Property of Frank J. Heller) 
Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by Pennant 


FEE $500 
Address: 
THOMAS PIATT 


Brookdale Farm Lexington, Ky. 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
SEASON OF 1938 


JACK HIGH 
$250 FOR COLT $100 FOR FILLY 
Ch. h., 1926, by John P. Grier—Priscilla 
Book Full 


JAMESTOWN 


$250 FOR COLT $100 FOR FILLY 


B. h., 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie 
Three Seasons Still Available 


ST. JAMES 
$200 FOR COLT $100 FOR FILLY 
B. h., 1921, by *Ambassador IV—*Bobo- 
link 


LIVE FOAL 
Fee payable when mare foals. 


The physical condition of any mare coming to 
above stallions is subject to approval. 
APPLY TO 

GEORGE D. WIDENER 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OR 
A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


AT AUCTION 
THE FAMOUS HEREFORD FARM 


1.290 Acres Subdivided !nto Five Tracts 


Located on U. S. Highway 60, near Versailles in Woodford County, Kentucky 


TO BE SOLD AT 10 A. M. MONDAY, APRIL 18 


Mason Foundation Co., Owners 


This property, located in the heart of Kentucky's Blue Grass, is a splendid 
horse farm. Woodford County's low tax rate makes property there especialiy 


attractive. 


BOLIVAR BOND’S SONS 


Real Estate Agents and Auctioneers 


VERSAILLES 


KENTUCKY 
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